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Our Contributors 


Jane F. Culbert, now Supervisor of Counseling Services, Vocational Advisory Service, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City, first made a notable contribution in the field of school 
social work. Her book, The Visiting Teacher at Work, published by The Commonwealth 
Fund in 1929, was for a long time the most authoritative and, at the same time, practical 
book in this field. For many years she has served as counselor and consultant to counselors 
at the Vocational Advisory Service in New York City. This is a voluntary organization that 
serves, without charge, young people between the ages of 16 and 25, veterans of World War 
II, and physically handicapped of all ages, Its purpose is to further a satisfactory adjustment 
between the interests and abilities of young people and the requirements of their future work. 
It was a pioneer in introducing vocational counseling into the school; in 1925 its School 
Counseling Demonstration was incorporated into the New York City school system. Since 
1934 it has maintained a consultation service in cooperation with the New York State Em- 
ployment Service. The work of the Consultation Service is described in Counseling Young 
Workers by Jane F. Culbert and Helen R. Smith, and published by the Vocational Advisory 
Service. In her significant article in this issue Miss Culbert describes the counseling process 
and principles developed by these expert counselors. We see how they study each individual’s 
background, interests, abilities, assets and limitations; explore available occupations and prep- 
aration for them suited to the individual; and then help him to use all this information in 
understanding himself and his vocational potentialities so that he can make his own decision as 
to the best course of action for him to take immediately and in the more distant future. Many 
personnel workers in high schools, colleges, and universities should aim to reach the level of 
expertness in vocational guidance achieved by this specialized guidance service. 

Because of the interest in presenting guidance through dramatization, another of Mr. 
Weiss’s plays with a vocational guidance emphasis is published in this issue of the JourNat. 
This play is near one end of a scale of drama for guidance purposes: 

Plays written for the regular stage that have mental hygiene and guidance values, sach 

as Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon and Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 

Plays written for a specific teaching purpose such as Nora Stirling’s The Ins and Outs 
distributed by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene and the play repro- 
duced in this issue. 

Dramatization of verbatim reports of interviews or group discussions. 

Sociodrama or spontaneous role playing of problems common to the group. 

Psychodrama or role playing of individual personality problems as part of psychiatric 
treatment. 

Since the value of the plays written primarily for guidance purposes depends a great 
deal on the skill with which they are introduced and discussed, some suggestions for the use 
ef the play in different groups precede the play itself. 

Book Routes, written by Meribeth E. Cameron, is an invaluable service to deans whe 
often do not have the time or the facilities to locate the current books related to our field. 
Miss Cameron’s column is both comprehensive and timely. 

The Secondary School Exchange brings together bright ideas from many high school 
deans and counselors. This month’s column describes student assemblies, a part of the school 
program for which deans of girls in high school often have a major responsibility. 

The University and College Exchange \ikewise deals with an important subject— 
“Keeping up Professionally.” 

Barbara Catton each issue exchanges more and more personal information about our 
members and about state associations. This column carries on the tradition of the Association 
as a friendly group, keenly interested in people. 
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Counseling Adolescents About Vocations 


JANE F. CULBERT 


Although the Vocational Advisory 
Service is a community agency that 
deals with out-of-school youth, it 
accepts some young people still in 
school if they are referred by the 
school. In dealing with this younger 
group we follow the same procedure 
as with the older clients. 

Like other counseling services, our 
procedures include interviews and 
testing. Our service has found most 
useful an intake interview with an 
experienced counselor, short, but long 
enough to determine whether the ap- 
plicant’s problem is one on which our 
agency may be of help, to make it 
clear that we do not offer a “crystal- 
ball” service, and also to start him 
thinking in his own behalf during the 
interval until his appointment with 
his counselor. 

The first interview with the coun- 
selor usually lasts approximately an 
hour, and is followed on another day 
by a morning of psychological and 
aptitude testing. 

An individual testing program is 
arranged for each person. Always the 
battery covers a sufficient variety of 
tests to give an idea of the intellectual 
level on which the young person is 
functioning or an idea of any speciali- 
zation which may exist. We may mea- 
sure his clerical abilities, both his 
speed and accuracy on routine tasks 
as well as his aptitude for clerical tasks 
that are more difficult and require 
independent judgment. When me- 
chanical skills seem important we may 


measure his facility in dealing with 
spatial material, both of two-dimen- 
sional and three-dimensional nature. 
The tests used regularly include an 
individually administered battery 
which may be the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
and a vocabulary test. Young persons 
may also be given such clerical tests 
as a number and name checking test, 
a test of simple posting and a more 
complicated business problem _re- 
quiring judgment. Instead of paper 
and pencil tests for spatial relations, 
performance material is used. Some- 
times the Pennsylvania Bi-Manual, 
the Placing and Turning, and the 
Finger and Tweezer Dexterity tests 
are used when manual ability seems 
important. Many other tests of the 
same sort might be just as suitable. 

Test scores are reported on a profile 
in the usual manner and are accom- 
panied by a report of careful observa- 
tions made by the psychologist during 
the test period and a very full report 
and interpretation of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and other individual tests. 
The counselors find this full report 
and observations of the young people 
during the tests of great use. 

The applicant fills out two forms, 
one, at intake, an interest blank which 
contains questions about his activities 
and studies, his likes and dislikes, the 
work he has done satisfactorily, pref- 
erences for types of occupations or 
processes in an occupation. The other 
is a brief questionnaire, answered dur- 
ing the psychological testing period, 
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which gives some idea of his attitudes 
toward himself and others and toward 
his experience in life. 

One or more interviews follow the 
tests—for information and “planning” 
in accordance with the young person’s 
interests and abilities, and for making 
arrangements to get into action. Oc- 
casionally only one planning inter- 
view is necessary to decide upon a 
wise direction and to get the young 
person started on his way through a 
contact with the State Employment 
Service, or an introduction to a par- 
ticular school. As many interviews, 
however, as the counselor feels neces- 
sary, are arranged, occasionally at 
stated intervals for a period; more 
often, when situations develop on 
which additional assistance is needed. 
Community resources are called upon 
when the need for their help is indi- 
cated. The young person is also helped 
to make contacts for psychiatric as- 
sistance when that seems necessary. 

A procedure which our agency has 
found invaluable is a conference which 
regularly takes place after the report 
from the Psychological Department 
has been sent to the counselor. Our 
use of the conference will be illus- 
trated in the cases to follow. __ 

Sound counseling must always de- 
pend on facts, but isolated facts do not 
tell the whole truth. They must be 
seen, weighed and interpreted in rela- 
tion to other factors. One must be 
able to see back of and beyond the 
facts available. Further, each coun- 
selor tends to see more clearly and to 
regard as relatively more important 
certain qualities or factors which are 
of special value in the particular set- 
ting in which he operates. For exam- 
ple, the academic teacher puts greater 


value on some types of school be- 
havior and achievement than the 
athletic director, the dramatic coach 
or the vocational teacher. The worker 
in an employment office tends to put 
more emphasis on the employable 
skills and the “here and now” person- 
ality which must compete at once with 
other applicants. These various 
points of view are all valuable. For 
this reason a conference is a useful 
step in counseling. A conference gives 
opportunity to pool observation of 
several people on the young person’s 
ideas and assets. Also by their several 
contributions a wiser plan may often 
be worked out as the basis for discus- 
sion with the young person than by 
the counselor alone. 

The contribution of a social worker 
is illustrated in the conference on the 
following case: 

Margaret, at 16, was just entering high 
school. She had selected the commercial course. 
The social worker who knew the family, 
doubted very much Margaret’s aptitude for 
this type of work and had referred her during 
the summer for counseling to our agency. At 
the conference the counselor reported on the 
first interview. Margaret had expressed an 
interest in nothing but “office work.” Other 
possibilities suggested for the purpose of ex- 
ploration were met pleasantly, but always in 
the negative. On the interest blank which she 
had made out before the interview, she had 
noted her preference for office work: Clerk, 
Secretary, Typist, Stenographer and Sales 
Clerk, the latter because it was a “kind of 
clerk.” Her discussion of these lines of work 
was on a minimal level of understanding of 
what was involved in either preparation or 
employment. ‘The school prepared you for 
it,” “you work in an office, it’s nice, clean 
work,” “it’s nicer than factory work, my sister 


says, she worked in both and she knows.” Her” 


sister apparently had said much, and it seemed 
likely that she, rather than Margaret, had 
chosen Margaret’s field of study and work. 
The interest blank and the counselor’s sum- 
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mary also revealed that Margaret liked “to 
move around and meet and talk with people.” 
She liked “clothes and pretty things.” The 
description of her appearance in the summary 
bore this out. She was “plainly but very 
attractively dressed in school girl fashion and 
was perfectly groomed. Her hair was beauti- 
fully arranged in the latest style — in marked 
contrast to her school girl attire.” Although 
Margaret had an alert, friendly, vivacious 
manner of talking, the counselor had found 
her slow in thinking and slow in grasping new 
ideas. 

Margaret was a good helper in the house- 
hold but she had no work experience on which 
to base any choice. 

The social worker added to the counselor’s 
summary of the home situation as described 
by the girl. The family had had financial 
difficulties for many years and the situation 
was at its worst when the older sister had com- 
pleted a year of high school and was forced 
to leave school and to go to work in a factory. 
She had hated this work from the beginning 
but kept it to help the family. To help her- 
self, she attended evening high school, much 
against her parents’ wishes but with their con- 
sent. This had taken a long time and had 
been difficult but finally the girl was able to 
secure an office job which she enjoyed. She 
looked back at the factory work as the worst 
fate that could befall a girl and at every point 
wanted to save Margaret from such a hard 
life. What the sister did not realize was that 
Margaret did not have her ability, her inter- 
ests, or her drive. The mother, who depended 
on the older daughter’s judgment because she 
had stood by the family and had been able to 
get an “easier” job and at the same time earn 
as much money and have steadier employment, 
consented to every suggestion she made. 

Margaret’s school record showed that while 
she had almost no failures, her marks with the 
exception of spelling were all just passing. 
Her spelling was in the 80’s, a subject which 
her sister had insisted she must master “be- 
cause in typing you must know how to spell 
right off.” Margaret had not taken part in 
any extra-curricular activities in school. The 
school rated her high on neatness and cour- 
tesy. 

The tests showed that Margaret was a dull- 


normal girl and also slow and inaccurate on all 
clerical tests. She had, however, excellent 
manual dexterity and on the spatial tess she 
was quick to recognize size and shape. Her 
answers on a self-analysis blank which she 
filled out during the test revealed her imma- 
turity and dependency on her family but at 
the same time self-confidence. She had liked 
school because “she liked the other girls” and 
“because it prepares you.” She expected to 
make a “success in work.” Important for a 
successful life was “nice work before you get 
married and have a nice home.” She had 
friends and made them easily. 


The counselor and social worker agreed that 
the results of the tests bore out their impres- 
sions. 

Because of Margaret’s feeling and the fam- 
ily’s attitude toward factory work any sugges- 
tion of this sort would likely be rejected. 
Margaret’s idea of sales clerk, although her 
feelings for clothes and pretty things might be 
an asset, was not suitable because, although 
alert in manner, she did not possess the de- 
gree of alertness which characterizes a good 
sales clerk. 


It was agreed that the counselor would 
sound out the girl as to her feeling about 
Beauty Culture. The course in Beauty Cul- 
ture, if she could accept the idea, would more 
likely lead to successful work. Her good ap- 
pearance, her pleasant, friendly manner would 
be assets in this field. Her own grooming in- 
dicated an interest or at least an awareness of 
some of the things that enter into this work. 
In such a course much of the work is concrete 
and mistakes can be directly seen. Her good 
sense of form and size and her dexterity 
would all help to compensate for any intellec- 
tual limitation she might have. 

The social worker offered to undertake the 
task of persuading the mother and sister of 
the wisdom of this change in school plans, if in 
the next interview Margaret seemed interested 
in the suggestion. 

Margaret came to this interview immacu- 
lately dressed and noticeably well groomed, as 
before. She felt more at ease in this interview 
as she now regarded the counselor as an old 
friend. The counselor began the interview 
by saying: “I know you are planning to take 
the commercial course but since you were here 
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last time have you thought of anything else 
you would like to do?” A reluctant “No” was 
her response. “Tell me, Margaret, was there 
ever anything else that you wanted to do?” 
A wistful, almost sheepish “Yes, but my mother 
would never let me do it.” “What was that?” 
“Oh, it’s too silly to tell you and besides my 
folks would never let me do it.” After a few 
wrong guesses and a few encouraging questions 
Margaret said: “Well, it’s silly but I would 
love to work in a beauty parlor. I just love 
things like that. See! 1 do my own nails and 
the girls ask me to do their hair and they 
always like it, and I can tell them what is 
wrong with their way of doing it. They like 
how I do it and that always makes me happy. 
But it’s no use, my mother would sever let 
me do it.” In this field she knew what she was 
talking about. It all meant something. She 
would not have to prepare for it in a vacuum. 
Everything she would do in school would be 
related to something which she knew about and 
felt to be important. 

The counselor assured Margaret that it was 
not a “silly idea” and told her about the 
course given in her own school system in that 
very line of work. She was assured too that, if 
she wished, the social worker would be glad 
to talk to and explain matters to her mother 
and sister. Margaret was pleased and would 
have been jubilant if she could have been more 
hopeful about the family’s attitude. 

The mother’s consent was secured and the 
school was glad to arrange the transfer, 


* * * 


Virginia’s case illustrates the danger of 
putting emphasis on test scores without weigh- 
ing them carefully against other factors. 

In her first year of high school Virginia 
attended school regularly and was always cour- 
teous and cooperative, but she was listless and 
lacked interest, or so it seemed. Her work was 
poor. She was selected for “testing,” which 
was given as part of the school program. The 
test report showed that her highest score was 
in manual dexterity and her academic tests 
were low. She was therefore selected for a 
transfer to a vocational class—sewing. 

This suggestion was confusing and disap- 
pointing to Virginia as she already knew how 
to sew well and had no interest in becoming 
a “dressmaker.” To the parents the transfer 


was most obnoxious as they had college plans 
for their daughter. Because of their insistence 
Virginia was allowed to continue in the aca- 
demic course. 

No one had found out about Virginia’s par- 
ticularly difficult home situation and the fact 
that the listless, seemingly uninterested girl 
was a girl tired out by home duties, nor had it 
been ascertained that the night before she took 
the tests she had had almost no sleep—factors 
which might well have been taken into con- 
sideration in evaluating and utilizing the test 
results. 

After her graduation Virginia was referred 
to the Vocational Advisory Service for help in 
her college plans. Virginia was eager to go to 
college. She had a purpose. She wanted to 
be a social worker with children or a kinder- 
gartener. She gave valid reasons for selecting 
these fields and had realistic ideas of both of 
them. She had had experience with children 
all her life, understood them and got on well 
with them. She “liked to see them develop.” 
She had had part-time employment in caring 
for children. Her employer, when she re- 
ferred Virginia, had told the counselor that 
she had a rare gift with children. 

Virginia’s high school record was not good 
but she had completed a college preparatory 
course. As she outlined her high school history 
— jin a very ojective way —the counselor 
realized that her school life had been compli- 
cated by the fact that during her four high 
school years she had to make seven transfers 
necessitated by removals from one town to 
another. Virginia had survived these with 
good spirit and commented with humor on the 
social and academic differences and the diff- 
culties involved in beginning all over again so 
many times and in “catching on.” It was clear 
that Virginia was adaptable, and under better 
conditions might have had a better record to 
present to a college admission committee. 

When Virginia was tested here, her test 
scores again were not encouraging. Her man- 
ual scores were still higher than her scores on 
the academic tests, which were scarcely high 
enough to indicate study on a college level. 
Her fund of information, however, was good. 
During the test period the psychologist noted 
that Virginia seemed very apprehensive but 
that she had been very cooperative and had not 
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given up or become upset in the face of 
difficulties. 

At the conference, the counselor, consultant 
and employer reviewed Virginia’s school record 
in the light of her family history, her employ- 
ment and her personal qualities. They felt 
that the test results did not represent Virginia’s 
potentialities. The employer, who attended 
the conference, commented on the sturdiness 
of character with which Virginia had faced a 
difficult home situation and had made frequent 
adjustments to new school situations. The 
counselor called attention to Virginia’s excel- 
lent work and study habits as well as persist- 
ence under trying circumstances. Virginia had 
stamina. ‘These qualities, they all agreed, 
would go a long way in compensating for the 
average ability indicated by the test results. 
Moreover, her apprehensiveness, observed by 
the psychologist, had probably tended to re- 
duce her scores. Her school record also should 
be regarded as a minimal indication of her 
abilities since she had had many handicaps 
throughout her high school course. 


Although her school record was poor from 
year to year, Virginia had acquired a good 
fund of information indicating that she had 
learned more than was suggested by her school 
marks, The counselor felt that her record 
represented as solid a foundation as many 
school records that looked better. It was agreed 
that with her purposefulness, concentration, 
and persistence Virginia probably could do 
satisfactory college work, given fair conditions, 


Regarding her field of work it was quickly 
agreed that her interest in work with children 
was genuine. Virginia had a good comprehen- 
sion of what was involved, as well as the essen- 
tial personal traits. The employer commented 
on the fact that Virginia understood children, 
had great patience with them and was very 
“calming” when they were excited or fright- 
ened. The counselor pointed out that Virginia 
also had imagination and buoyancy, qualities 
which children respond to. She had a strong 
interest in child development. She “loved 
to watch them learn from experience,” “they 
are so cute when they try you out,” “you 
could almost see them think.” 


Both fields would again be discussed but 
training for kindergarten and primary educa- 
tion rather than social work was thought to be 


N 


the more practical choice for Virginia at this 
point, if she were satisfied. Later, if her in- 
terest in school work persisted, she would have 
the foundation on which to take the graduate 
work required for social work. 


At the next interview Virginia was very 
apprehensive that she might be told that she 
was not “college material.” Her eagerness to 
continue her education was even more evident 
than at the first interview. When the length 
of training and the demands of teaching and 
social work were explained to her, she willing- 
ly chose the one that required only four years. 
She realized that the course which would pre- 
pare her to teach at the end of college would be 
much more practical for her and she decided 
on this plan without disappointment or mis- 
givings. 

From the outset Virginia enjoyed her col- 
lege life. She had to work hard but her marks 
from the beginning were satisfactory. Toward 
the end she was an honor student. More im- 
portant, her practice work was always consid- 
ered excellent, especially her story telling. 


For several years Virginia has been a success- 
ful teacher with interesting promotions. She 
has taught rich and poor—she enjoys them all. 
She has an M.A.—in Child Development, not 
in Social Work—for teaching is her profes- 
sion. Her interest in the social work field finds 
expression in both her school work and com- 
munity activities in the small city in which 
she teaches. 

.* * « 

Fred was 1514, when he was brought to 
our counseling service by a representative of 
the Police Department. He had failed miser- 
ably in school, had been a truant, and had 
come to the attention of the police because he 
had run away to another State. This had 
happened several times. 

The school record showed that in two and 
a half years Fred had failed fifteen times and 
now had credit for less than two terms. He 
disliked English, which he had failed three 
times, French, mathematics, and history. He 
disliked almost everything he had tried, ex- 
cept machine shop which he was currently 
taking. This subject he enjoyed and the 
counselor’s summary noted that he gave an 
interesting account of his projects and that 
he was able to give a very clear description of 








the machine shop equipment. Except for ma- 
chine shop nothing in school had seemed to 
appeal to him as interesting or important. 

On the interest blank and in the interview 
Fred had expressed interest in engineering, 
architecture and aviation. He had always 
planned to go to college and in a vague way 
still hoped he might get there but knew that 
without a good high school record he would 
not be admitted. 

Different from these interests was another, 
farming, which he discussed with genuine in- 
terest and zest. He had once lived on a farm 
and never really liked the city. He had also 
worked on a farm for two summers and he 
had observed and learned. He liked getting 
up early and liked the hard work, caring for 
the stock, haying and also “growing things.” 
The farmer liked him and Fred expected to 
return to the farm the coming summer. 

Fred had a hobby, making airplane models, 
and his description of it led the counselor to 
believe that it went beyond the usual school- 
boy model hobby, in level of achievement, 
degree of interest, and understanding. 


After the interview and the tests the usual 
conference was held at which the police officer 
and counselor could pool their views. The 
police officer gave additional information about 
the runaway episodes and the home which he 
had visited several times. Fred had an aver- 
age home and good parents who, in fact, 
wanted so much to do well by their children 
that they both worked. Fred, therefore, per- 
haps did not have as much supervision or 
parental companionship as he needed. There 
were no serious financial problems,  jealousies 
or other pressures, The children all got along 
well together. 

On the days when he played truant, Fred 
had met up with other boys, of not too good 
habits or reputation. These boys were differ- 
ent, seemed interesting to Fred. They sug- 
gested trips and off they went. Fred had 
never got into trouble on his trips, had used 
his own money which he had saved from his 
odd jobs, and had always returned home di- 
rectly and voluntarily after a few days. There 
had never been any complaint against him 
except running away. 

Fred’s recreational activities had seemed to 
the counselor to be limited. The officer said 
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that their home was in a neighborhood in 
which there were very few recreational fa- 
cilities. This factor too, they thought, might 
enter into his running away. 


The test results brought a shock—not be- 
cause they were low but because of their ex- 
cellent quality, All Fred’s scores except one 
were in the exceptional group. The lowest 
score was on the vocabulary test which, how- 
ever, was scored above the 12th grade, 


No one at this point had an explanation for 
Fred’s poor school record but all felt that Fred 
was an able, likeable boy who had somehow 
got off on the wrong foot in high school and 
that his excellent capabilities had never beea 
challenged. It was agreed after many ex- 
changes of information and ideas that Fred’s 
dislike of school, his lack of satisfaction in it, 
his unstimulating recreation and a desire for 
adventure were important factors in the run- 
away episodes. All those at the conference felt, 
however, that Fred was not a badly adjusted 
boy. Even now he could get back on the 
track if he could only be kept in school. If he 
could find a motive, he could probably make 
up for lost time. He certainly had ability 
to succeed in any of the occupations in which 
he had expressed an interest. 


Besides a motive for further education Fred 
needed a new set of friends and more and 
stimulating recreation. The police officer 
agreed to find some suitable recreational con- 
nection for Fred. 


At the time of the second interview Fred 
seemed friendly and eager. The counselor 
discussed with him again all the occupations 
they had previously talked about and found 
that the one still of most interest to Fred was 
farming. The various types of farming were 
discussed with him. He had not yet formu- 
lated any definite ideas as to the type he would 
like to take up, whether general farming or a 
specialized field. The counselor gave him an 
idea of the present-day requirements for suc- 
cessful operation in any branch of farming. 
He reminded Fred of the important part 
machinery plays in modern farming and the 
advantage of understanding mechanics. Fred 
remembered how intricate some of the ma- 
chines were which some of the farmers ewned 
cooperatively and how hard it sometimes was 
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to get them repaired quickly enough. The 
application of science too was discussed. 

The entrance requirements for agricultural 
schools both on the Institute level of two 
years, study and the college level of four were 
explained to him. Fred seemed surprised that 
high school graduation was a requirement for 
entrance to an agricultural course. The farm- 
ers he had known had had little formal edu- 
cation. ‘Together Fred and the counselor 
looked over some catalogs. Fred looked at 
more than the pictures—he read the outlined 
curriculum thoughtfully. He seemed to have 
sighted a possible motive—“well,” he said as 
he closed the last one, “that about does it.” 


Fred was led to consider the opportunity 
now presented to him in high school for the 
building of a good foundation in science, 
mathematics and English, on which he could 
build a super-structure that was commensurate 
with his fine abilities, whether he finally de- 
cided on farming, engineering or some other 
field. The counselor suggested that he return 
in several weeks after he had thought it over 
and discussed his ideas with his parents. It 
had seemed wiser to both the police officer 
and the counselor to let Fred “hoe his own 
row” in school and not ask for a special 
schedule or help. 

When Fred returned he said he realized 
that he had formerly not been doing justice 
to his school work but that he was going to 
make the grade this term. He also reported 
at this interview that an old friend of the 
family who lived in another section had asked 
him to join a club of older boys in the friend’s 
neighborhood. This was lots better than the 
“kid stuff” of the local playground. 

After four weeks when he came in again 
for further discussion, Fred reported that for 
the first time he had passed all his subjects. 
Fred’s progress was confirmed when the school 
counselor remarked that Fred was “a changed 
boy and doing very satisfactory work.” 


Later in the month Fred’s mother called. 
She was worried because Fred had decided 
not to go to the farm for the summer but to 
attend summer school. She was advised to 
allow him to continue in school since it was 
his own choice and indicated progress. Fred 
in the end did both, attending summer school 
and going to the farm after school was over. 


Fred, after two and a half years, has com- 
pleted his high school course successfully. His 
plans for college, as for many boys, will have 
to be interrupted, and Fred is arranging to 
spend his interruption period in the air corps. 

. ¢ @ 


All young people do not make out- 
standing progress like Fred and Vir- 
ginia or get into the field where they 
will have their best chances for success 
like Margaret. There is not space to 
record one of our failures. Failures 
are instructive if followed up and 
studied, though sometimes depressing 
to the counselor. 

Both from failures and successes, 
from follow-up, from trial and error, 
and from experimentation, .the Voca- 
tional Advisory Service has arrived 
in its experience of over thirty years 
at a few fundamentals which, we be- 
lieve, every counselor should always 
keep in mind. 

Every vocational counselor what- 
ever his setting, whatever the age 
group with whom he deals, or what- 
ever the academic level, has the indi- 
vidual as the center of his counseling. 
The young man or girl must there- 
fore always be seen, listened to, and 
understood as an individual. Also he 
must be recognized as an individual 
of many moods and facets, with a 
present which is the result of a past 
and which forms the foundation, but 
not the measure, of his future. The 
counselor must be able to estimate the 
progress that this present seems to 
indicate in view of that past, whether 
it has been one of difficulty or advan- 
tages and to estimate the development 
and achievement that may be possible, 
given reasonable conditions or con- 
tinued adverse circumstances. The 
young person must always be thought 
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of as a growing individual, even those 
who seem to have reached the limit of 
their development. 

It would be more comfortable and 
far less difficult for the counselor if 
the vocational problem of each boy 
and girl were a definite isolated prob- 
lem, capable of being answered by 
definite procedures like matching in- 
terests with occupations, or the level 
of intelligence with the requirements 
of training, but most young people 
are themselves too complex and pre- 
sent problems too complicated for 
such simple solution. 

Some young people know what 
they want definitely and can give 
practical, sound reasons for it. Others 
are equally definite but have not or 
at least can not express any realistic 
reasons for their choices. Others are 
vague and vacillating, still others 
have just no idea. Some of this group 
are concerned about their indecision, 
others take it for granted, waiting to 
be told. Whether young persons who 
come to the counseling service have 
interests which are vague or definite, 
whether they are ready to jump into 
action or reluctant to make decisions, 
time should be given them to evalu- 
ate their interests—time to think, to 
inquire, to explore, so that they will 
not choose in a vacuum or on impulse. 


Because of the fleeting aspects of 
adolescent interests as well as the 
flimsy basis of many of them, the 
selection of a terminal course should 
be postponed as long as_ possible. 
When a specialized terminal course 
seems necessary or wise for a high 
school student, care should be taken 
to see that this course includes sub- 
jects which will serve as an adequate 


basis for the later training which his 
potentialities seem to indicate. 

Young people’s uneven pace of 
progress is almost to be expected be- 
cause a young person’s energies are 
drained off by spurts of physical 
growth, by the demands of his so- 
cial development, and by family pres- 
sures. These variabilities must be kept 
in mind in evaluating the capabilities 
of young people. Lapses should be 
taken seriously as possibly indicating 
need for inquiry and assistance, but 
for evaluating potentialities they 
should not be weighted too heavily. 

Counselors are not prophets or 
magicians though they sometimes 
have a part in what seems to be almost 
a miracle. The counselor’s job is not 
predictive but he must be able to think 
in two dimensions, the “here and 
now” and the probable future. One 
must allow for growth in personality, 
especially in confidence and its con- 
comitants, poise, manner, outgoing- 
ness; also for change of vocational in- 
terests with greater maturity, with the 
wider horizons gained through fur- 
ther education or work, and above all 
through the magic of success in study 
or employment which may cause un- 
realistic goals to take their place 
among the pleasant dreams of child- 
hood. The important thing is not to 
permit time to be wasted in narrow 
education or by training along unreal- 
istic lines. 

Personality may be damaged 
through failure or following an un- 
realistic goal. Sometimes nothing but 


failure can convince a young person of . 


the inappropriateness of a certain goal, 
but he should be fortified against 
humiliation—be led if possible to re- 
gard this experience as exploration. 
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It is often necessary to help a 
young person to get on with his cur- 
rent job, whether it is employment or 
study and at the same time to get his 
sights on an objective, or at least to 
recognize the values of study or work 
more suited to his interests or capabil- 
ities. He must be helped to get on 
the track again if he has got off the 
right track, to get off the track if it is 
leading in the wrong direction, to pull 
out of a slough of boredom or confu- 
sion. 

Young people have many interests. 
They often have little knowledge of 
the occupational world. Their early 
choices are likely to be based on scanty 
information “about” occupations or 
on still less experience. Final deter- 
mination should therefore be put off 
until the young person has had time 
to look, listen, and explore. Adoles- 
cents are less and less swayed by such 
things as glamor, adventure, excite- 
ment, prestige, as they know more 
about themselves, their real likes and 
dislikes and more about the occupa- 
tional world and what it offers and 
demands. 

All decision should have as a main 
ingredient interest—realistic interest, 
based on factual knowledge. Youth is 
a valid part of life and not just a 
period of preparation. If a student 
cannot see the values in and get satis- 
faction out of his preparation as he 
goes along, while it may not “profit 
him nothing,” he may gather more 
tares than wheat. Counselors must 
become skilled in evaluating the real- 
ity and the depth of interests. One 
cannot just take what young people 
say—one must be able to interpret or 
gauge what they mean. This includes 
sensing what the work means to them 


in emotional or social values as well 
as appraising their ideas of what is 
involved in the work or preparation. 


The degree of factual information 
about an occupation or a field, which a 
student has gathered, and the degree 
to which his interest is represented in 
his hobbies or activities, both give 
some indication of the reality of his 
expressed interests. If a would-be 
actor has never acted, belonged to a 
dramatic group, helped i in scene shift- 
ing, in lighting, in the selection of 
plays, or done anything even remote- 
ly related to the stage, he is not likely 
to be successful in this difficult field. 
Helpful inquiries are: does he read 
plays, theatrical reviews, and the like? 

Young people who cannot solve 
their own vocational problems or make 
their own vocational decisions are not 
always also in need of help in their 
emotional adjustment. While it is true 
that no sound vocational counseling 
can be done without serious consider- 
ation of the pupil’s social and emo- 
tional development and of the factors 
entering into it, it is not a foregone 
conclusion that his problem is basical- 
ly of an emotional nature and that he 
needs assistance on his emotional ad- 
justment. 

It is seldom necessary nowadays to 
remind counselors that it rarely does 
much good to tell young people ex- 
actly what to do and what not to do. 
At the same time it may be well to 
keep in mind that in the process of 
helping a young person make up his 
mind about his future study or work 
it may be neither necessary or wise to 
leave it entirely to him to secure all 
the information that must go into the 
consideration ‘of his selection of a 
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field, or to avoid making some definite 
recommendations. 

In dealing with this younger group 
and perhaps even more with the out- 
of-school group, the need for vo- 
cational guidance for the school stu- 
dent, while he is in school, has been 
highlighted. For drop-outs, the lack 
of it often seems tragic. 

The responsibility of the school and 
its strategic position for counseling is 
constantly impressed on us. 


By and large young people want to 
do what is accepted by their mates 
and to be with their friends. When 
they want to leave school premature- 
ly, there is usually something wrong. 
For this reason the drop-outs should 
be given special consideration if they 
have not had it previously, or even if 
they have had it. Usually at this 
point the boy is difficult to reach and 
wants to be considered as an adult. A 
vocational approach is often effective. 
“What work are you looking for?” 
“What will it lead to?” “Do you 
think you need anything more in the 
way of training to get there? Is there 
anything our school can give you that 
would help you?” “Was there any 
subject that you would like to go 
on with if you could?” If the school is 
able to offer him an adapted program 
and to give him the feeling that he 
is being recognized as an individual 
with the privilege of making some 
choices, he may reconsider or post- 
pone his school leaving. 

Vocational counseling has one great 
advantage: The need for it is gen- 
eral and is acceptable—that is to say, 
young people are not ashamed of hav- 
ing to ask for vocational assistance. 


They realize that most young people 
have to make vocational choices and 
the need for help in making these 
choices seem to them normal. 

Nevertheless young people are 
likely to bring other problems too. 
Sometimes they are unaware of them, 
sometimes vaguely conscious of them, 
other times keenly and miserably con- 
scious of them but reluctant or afraid 
to ask for assistance on them directly. 
They often pour them out at the first 
opportunity or as soon as they have 
found that their counselor is an under- 
standing person. 


A vocational counselor in a school 
setting has the opportunity of find- 
ing out about these problems early 
and also has at hand remarkable facil- 
ities for observing young people in 
many situations: working, playing, 
loafing, reaction to responsibilities, 
social activities, difficult situations, and 
the like. The opportunity the school 
affords for gathering together ex- 
periences and for pooling the obser- 
vations of a number of teachers, the 
clerks and fellow-students, should not 
be overlooked. And also the oppor- 
tunity the school may afford for build- 
ing up a young person at his weak 
point — whether through remedial 
work in a subject, assistance in acquir- 
ing businesslike habits or in his social 
development. The school counselor 
has class, group and individual chan 
nels for observation and assistance. 


It is not always possible to remedy 
home situations or even to modify 


them within the span of the school | 


years, but the school can recognize 
difficult conditions that cannot be 
changed and may be able to make 
some adjustment to them through 
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changes in program, in hours, or at 
least in emphasis, so that the pres- 
sures of unalterable circumstances may 
not be too obstructive for the student. 

As every counselor knows, vocation- 
al counseling during his school years, 
however sound, can not be expected 
to last a young person throughout his 
working life. However, the effects of 
good counseling are noticeable to the 
counselor with whom the boy or girl 
consults at later junctures. His earlier 
recognition of the nature of his prob- 
lem, his confidence that it can be 
solved, his recognition of what the 


counseling service can supply, and his 
awareness of his part in working 
things out are all indications of the 
help he gained from his school coun- 
seling. 

No counselor of out-of-school 
young people could fail to see the 
value of vocational counseling in the 
schools. And in our opinion, no coun- 
selor can over-estimate the part that 
sound counseling in our schools may 
play in the adjustment of workers, 
and thus in the mental health of our 
society. 





Vocational Guidance Through Drama 


Vocational guidance experts have 
done admirable work in supplying in- 
formation about occupations. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, publishes an invalu- 
able Occupational Outlook Handbook 
and reports on occupational trends; 
the Office of Education supplies bibli- 
ographies, suggestions for methods of 
vocational guidance, and specific in- 
formation about jobs and preparation 
for them. The state employment serv- 
ices are a source of current informa- 
tion about local and wider opportuni- 
ties for placement; certain profes- 
sional organizations and business and 
industrial concerns give valuable in- 
formation about the vocational open- 
ings in their field; and private organi- 
zations supply charts, pamphlets, 
folders for filing, and other aids in im- 
parting information about occupations. 
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Many books and pamphlets about 
careers have been published. This in- 
formation about vocations is all to the 
good. 

But vocational guidance is a com- 
plex process; much more than knowl- 
edge of vocations is necessary. Choos- 
ing, preparing for, entering and pro- 
gressing in asuitable vocation involves 
an understanding of one’s abilities, in- 
terests, and financial resources as well 
as of the world of work. Other still 
more subtle aspects enter in to many 
vocational guidance problems. Of 
these, one of the most troublesome is 
the conflict between the student and 
his parents with respect to his voca- 
tion. Counselors, teachers, parents, 
and the young people themselves need 
help in handling this kind of problem. 

The play, The Actor, by M. Jerry 
Weiss, written especially for the Divi- 
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sion of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Board of Education, New 
York City, may be used to help all of 
the persons involved in such complex 
problems of vocation guidance. Its 
value to each of these groups will de- 
pend to a great extent on the skill 
with which it is introduced and dis- 
cussed. 

The play may be produced as a 
homeroom project or as a unit in 
English or social studies or speech. 
Parents may be interested in taking 
the adult parts. After being given 
and discussed in the small group, the 
play may be given to other groups or 
in an assembly period. The purpose 
of giving the play to groups of young 
people is to help them to face their 
problems of choosing and preparing 
for a vocation. In the discussion fol- 
lowing the play questions such as 
these may be discussed: 


Is the play true to life? Are young 
people often faced with a similar 
situation? 

What is your responsibility for choos- 
ing a vocation? 

Could Fred have earned and saved 
money during his high school 
years? What responsibility should 
he have had in sharing the expense 
of his education? 

What other sources of financial aid 
might be possible? 

How great a sacrifice should parents 
be expected to make for their chil- 
dren? 

If going to a dramatic school were 
clearly impossible, what adjust- 
ments might Fred have made to a 
situation which could not be 
changed? 

How might Fred have handled the 


situation with less emotional wear 
and tear on the part of all con- 
cerned? How could he have 
learned to take a more sympathetic 
attitude toward his father — his 
shortcomings and his difficulties? 

Should he have given up the lead in 
the play? If not, why not? 

What opportunities are there for act- 
ing as a vocation? As an avocation? 

Have you considered thoroughly 
your abilities, interests and financial 
resources with reference to your 
vocational choice? What vocational 
fields are possible for you? Where 
can you find further information 
about them? 

How can a person be reasonably sure 
he will be successful in his chosen 
vocation? 

What could be done with the situation 
as it was at the end of the play? 
The play might be given as part of 

an in-service education program for 
counselors and teachers. Under these 
circumstances one of its purposes 
would be to show the need for guid- 
ance before it is too late. The play 
especially calls attention to conflict 
about vocations as a cause of a slump 
in students’ class work or of a sudden 
increase in problem behavior. It 
should encourage deeper study of stu- 
dents’ sudden changes in decisions 
and behavior. Perhaps a clearer idea 
would be gained of the contribution 
each member of the staff could make 
to the guidance program. 

Kinds of questions that might be 
raised in a group of teachers and 
counselors would be: 

Who should have helped Fred con- 
sider several suitable vocational 


fields? 
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When should Fred have begun to 
make definite vocational plans? 
How could he have gained a realis- 
tic and long-term view of vocational 
and avocational opportunities open 
to him? 

What school and community resources 
are available to help students like 
Fred? 

What were some of the causes of 
Fred’s behavior other than the 
father’s refusal to send him to dra- 
matic school? 

What kind of interview would have 
been most helpful at the time when 
Fred dropped the leading part in 
the class play? 

What should the school have done 
when changes in Fred’s attitude and 
achievement were first noted? 

What were some of the possible solu- 
tions of this problem, such as a 
home visit by the teacher before 
Fred changed his course and 
dropped the lead in the play, more 
efficient family budgeting, various 
ways in which Fred might earn 
money now and later, encouraging 
interest in dramatics as an avoca- 
tion, attending a state teachers col- 
lege to become a teacher of speech 
and dramatic coach, using his com- 
mercial education in a job con- 
nected with the theatre? 

A parents’ group might gain from 
the play and from the discussion fol- 
lowing it a better understanding of 
their children and their tendencies to 
perpetuate their own ambitions and 
fears into the lives of their children. 
As a result of the play and the discus- 
sion, they might acquire ability to 
talk over problems with their children 
with more light than heat and gain a 


sense of working with the school. 
From the play the parents should see 
the contrast between dictatorial meth- 
ods and talking over all sides of a 
question in a free unemotional way. 
The home visit might remind parents 
that teachers are really interested in 
their students and want to cooperate 
with parents. 


Questions such as the following 
might be raised by parents’ groups in 
the discussion after the play: 

What can parents do to help their 
children make wise vocational 
choices? 

How can the school, home, and chil- 
dren work together? 

Should parents feel that they must 
provide a college education for 
their children when it is financially 
very difficult? 

What should the parents in this play 
have done to help Fred if they 
were not able to send him to a dra- 
matic school? 

What could the parents do after the 
situation had become as serious as it 
was at the end of the play? 


The play raises questions, rather 
than answers them. A discussion pe- 
riod is therefore a necessity. In all 
groups the discussion should “accent- 
uate the positive.” Developmental 
and preventive aspects should be rec- 
ognized, and possible solutions, using 
school and community resources, 
should be worked out. The play 
might arouse initial interest in pro- 
viding guidance services or give im- 
petus to a program already under 
way. It should center on a critical 
evaluation of the role each member of 
the audience might play in a situation 
similar to the one portrayed. 











The Actor 


M. JERRY WEISS 
Copyright, 1951, by M. Jerry Weiss 


TuHeE Cast 


Frep RicBy 


a high school junior 





ALBERT RIGBY 


his father 





MarsnHa RicBy____- 


his mother 





his kid sister 





Dorotny RicBy_.. 


Mrs. Davis___- 


Fred’s teacher 
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((X)) 





((Y)) 
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Key to stage Diagram: 
X—Door to kitchen. 
Y—front door. 


Z—door to other rooms in house. 
A, B, C, D—chairs. 
On table (p)—phone. 


(The scene is the moderately furnished living room of the Rigby home. 
One door leads to the kitchen, one to the bedrooms, and one to the front 
door. As the curtain opens, we see Albert and Marsha on stage. Time: 


supper time.) 


ALBERT 
I’m telling you he can’t go to a 
four-year dramatic school and that’s 
all there is to it. 
To business school for a year, but 
not to college. 
MarsHA 
And why not? 
ALBERT 
Because we can’t afford it. That’s 
a very good reason why. Just because 
a teacher sends you a note and tells 
you that Fred has great acting poten- 
tialities does not solve the problem of 
tuition, books, dormitory, and other 
fees. 
MarsHa 
Albert Rigby, we must all make 
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sacrifices. Besides, you want your son 
to be happy, don’t you? 


ALBERT 
I most certainly do. But if that son 
of yours had listened to me to begin 
with, and if he had taken business 
courses and become a C.P.A., he 
wouldn’t have all this trouble now. 


MarsHa 
And why would it be any cheaper? 


ALBERT 
Because he could have gone to City 
Business School right here in town. 
Marsha, have you gone plain mad? 
Just where do you think I could get 
the money to send him away to drama 
school for four years? 
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MarsHA 
We’ve always managed to get 
money before, if we needed it. 
ALBERT 
This is not an emergency. 
MarsHA 
And what do you call it, if it’s not 
an emergency? Besides, won’t Ed 
Bratcher lend you the money? 
ALBERT 
Marsha, how could we pay him 
back? You know $60.00 a week isn’t 
anything today. My bonus won’t 
scratch fifteen hundred this year. Be- 
sides that, look how much money we 
owe in town. Dorothy’s braces haven’t 
been paid for; I still owe on this fur- 
niture. For crying out loud, Marsha, 
use your head! Can’t you see I’m 
right? 
MarsHa 
You’re always right! You’re Mr. 
I Know It All! 

(Marsha goes into kitchen. Albert 
sits and reads paper. Fred enters 
front door.) 

Frep (putting books on table) 

Hello, Dad. 
ALBERT 
Hello, son. 
FreD (waving script) 
I got the lead. 
ALBERT 
What lead? 
FRED 
The lead in the class play. 
ALBERT 


Oh, that’s fine. 
Frep (dejected) 
I can tell you’re bursting with en- 
thusiasm. 
ALBERT (puts down paper ) 
Fred, just where do you think all 
this acting is going to get you? 


FREB 
Going to get me? 
ALBERT 
Yeah. Where do you think you’re 
going to land when you’re through 
with school next year? 


FRED 
I had hopes of going on to college. 
ALBERT 
On what? 
FRED 


Well, you sorta said something 
about sending me to business school. .. 
ALBERT 

Business school isn’t four years at a 
liberal arts school. 
FRED 
If I can get into one of the big dra- 
matic schools in New York, I only 
have to go two years. 
ALBERT 
Fred, has it ever occurred to you 
that we couldn’t afford to send you to 
New York? 
FRED 
But, Dad... 
ALBERT 
But nothing. You know how much 
I make. You also know how much I 
can save each week. It’s so darn little 
that I’m almost ashamed to admit I 
have a savings account. And with 
prices going up on everything, I just 
can’t see sending you away to school 
right now. Maybe later on... 
FRED 
Maybe later on you won’t have to. 
Maybe I?ll be dead. 
ALBERT 
Now what are you talking about? 
FRED 
Ill probably be in the army soon 
se chtitidl . ALBERT 


Well, that’s not here yet. 
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FRED 
Just the same I’m caught in the 
web. Lots of guys are thinking of 
enlisting next month. I might as well 
do the same. 
ALBERT 
Yow ll do no such thing. That 
would just about kill your Mother. 
FRED 
Well, you don’t seem to care what 
happens to me. 
ALBERT 
Now don’t start getting dramatic 
with me. 
FRED 
I’m not getting dramatic. Every 
time I cpen my mouth I’m getting 
dramatic or something. 
ALBERT 
Well, yelling won’t improve the 
situation one iota. So get that dra- 
matic scool idea out of your head and 
like it. 

(Fred goes into bedroom.) 
(Dorothy enters from front door, 
balancing books on her head.) 
DorotTHy 

Hello, Daddy. 
ALBERT 
Hello, Dotty. 
DorotTHy 
Where’s everybody? 
ALBERT 
Fred is in the bedroom and your 
Mother is in the kitchen. 


DorotTuy 
Oh. 
ALBERT 
What have you been doing all day? 
DorotTuy 


After school I went over to Anne’s 
house and worked some algebra. Then 
we walked down town. 


ALBERT 
All that in one afternoon? 
Dorotny (falling to her knees 
beside her Dad’s chair) 
Yep. I saw the cutest dress in 
Linder’s window. 
ALBERT 
Really? 
DorotTuy 
Un huh. It was blue velvet with a 
sweetheart neck line and... 
ALBERT 
You’re really quite observant. 
Dorotuy 
Do you think so, Daddy? 
ALBERT 
Plenty for a girl your age. 
Dorotuy 
Do you think I might get it for the 
big party next week? 
ALBERT 
What party? 
Dorotuy 
Didn’t Mother tell you? 
ALBERT 
Tell me what? 
DorotHy 
The Frosh hop is next week. And 
she said she’d tell you so I could get 
. . . providing you’d let me, a new 
dress for the dance. 
ALBERT 
Well, it apparently skipped your 
Mother’s mind for the time being. 
DorotHy 
Do you think I can get it, Daddy? 
ALBERT 
Do you have a date for this scrump- 
tious affair? 
Dorotuy 
Not yet. But if I wore that dress 
to school one day, I couldn’t help but 
get asked. 
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ALBERT 
That dress must be more powerful 
than I realized. Does it have a guar- 
antee to get you a date? 
DorotTHy 
Not exactly. But then it might. 
ALBERT 
Well, we'll talk about that later. 
Go get washed for dinner. 
DorotTHuy 
O. K. But don’t forget to talk 
about it with Mother. 
ALBERT 
I won’t. 

(Exit Dorothy to bedroom; Marsha 
enters from kitchen.) 
MarsHa 

Dinner isn’t quite ready, yet. Have 
the children come home? 
ALBERT 
Didn’t you hear me roaring with 
Fred? 
MarsHa 
No. About what? 
ALBERT 
Never mind. Did you promise 
Dotty a new dress for next week? 
MarsHa 
(sitting and starting to sew) 
Oh, yes. I almost forgot that. 
ALBERT 
Well, she didn’t. 
MarsHa 
Well, it seems she and Anne are 
expecting big dates for that affair. 
And I told her... 
ALBERT 
Marsha, there must be some way I 
can explain to you that we can’t just 
go into a store, pick up everything we 
want, and say “charge it.” 
MarsHa 
Well, dear, I have a charge account 


at Linder’s, and they haven’t stopped 


me yet. 
ALBERT 


No, because I’ve been so good and 
paid all your bills. But starting right 
now, we’re going to operate on a 
budget. 

MarsHa 

What kind of a budget? 

. ALBERT 

We all have an allowance in this 
house, and we’re all going to stick to 
it. If you want to get Dotty a dress, 
you can pool your allowance with hers 
and get it for her. But you’re not 
getting another cent out of me. 

MarsHa 

What kind of a father are you any- 
way? What do you expect me to do? 
Clothe the children in rags? 

ALBERT 
Are you and the children in rags 


et? 
y MarsHA 


No thanks to you, we’re not. 
ALBERT 
Marsha, you must realize that I’m 
not Rockefeller. Ym just plain Albert 
Rigby, manager of the Delta Store. 
MarsHa 
Now don’t get dramatic with me. 
ALBERT 
Dramatic, am I? 
MarsHa 
What would you call it then? 
(Enters Fred) 
MarsHa 
Hello, Fred. Get the part? 
Frep (sulking) 
Yep. I got it all right. 
MarsHa 
You don’t seem to be pleased about 


_ FRED 
Why should I be? 
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MarsHA 
You sound as if you’ve lost your 
best friend. 
FRED 
What’s the use of having talent if 
you can’t develop it? 
MarsHA 
What do you mean? 
ALBERT 
You know what he means. He 
means that I told him to switch to 
business courses and plan to major in 
accounting if he wants any help out of 
me. There are enough starving actors 
in the world. 
FRED 
My talents don’t lie in that field. 
ALBERT 
How do you know? 
FRED 
(Crosses next to Marsha’s chair.) 
Mrs. Davis, my teacher, made us 
all take some tests the other day, and 
when she passed back the results, I 
had a low rating on clerical and com- 
putational interests. 
ALBERT 
And I suppose you had a high 
grade on dramatics? 
FRED 
Yes. 
ALBERT 
It must have been a good test. It 
tells you what you want it to tell you. 
FRED 
It did not. It just so happened that 
I had made a fortunate choice for 
myself. 
MarsHa 
How do you know you made a low 
grade on commercial subjects? 
FRED 
There are different fields of spe- 
cialization. There are artistic, scien- 


tific, mechanical, literary, and a lot of 
other things. I just got low on cleri- 
cal and that kind of stuff. 


ALBERT 
You've always been good in mathe- 
matics. 
FRED 
Mathematics isn’t the only thing in 
being an accountant. You have to 
take other courses. 


ALBERT 
That’s another thing wrong with 
the schools today. Everything new is 
tried out on you kids, and you’re sup- 
posed to come home and tell us about 
the great progress our schools are 
making. Why some of those teachers 
have been there for over thirty years 
and look at them. ... 
FRED 
What’s the matter with that? 
ALBERT 
What’s the matter? What kind of 
progress is being made if they have 
teachers for over thirty years in one 
school system? 
FRED 
Should we fire them because they’re 
old? How would you like to be fired 
because you’ve reached a certain age? 
ALBERT 
That has nothing to do with the 
issue. I’m speaking of quality. 
FRED 
How do you know so much about 
the quality? 
MarsHa 
Yeah. You haven’t taken part in 


any school functions since three or ° 


four years ago when we were in the 
i # 
ALBERT 
Well, I. . . isn’t supper ready yet? 
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MarsHa 
I'll go look. Call Dotty, Fred. See 
:f she’s about ready to eat. 
FRED 
O. K., Mom. 
(Marsha exits to kitchen.) 
FRED 
(Calling; sits in Marsha’s chair.) 
Dotty, are you ready for chow? 
Dorotny (off stage) 
In a minute. 
ALBERT 
I’m going to wash my hands. Ill 
be back in a minute. 
(Exits Albert and enters Dorothy.) 
Dorotnuy (flops on floor 
and puts curlers in her chair) 
I heard you got the part. 


FRED 
Yea, but a lot of good that does. 
Why? DoroTHy 

FRED 


Dad put thumbs down on my going 
to New York next year. 


DorotTuy 
Why? 
FRED 
He said we couldn’t afford it. 
DorotTuy 


I know just how you feel. I’m try- 
ing to get a dress for next week’s 
dance. 

FRED 

Got a date yet? 

DorotHuy 
(longingly and hopefully) 

Not yet. Know anybody who wants 
a ball of fire? 

FRED 

Haven’t heard of anyone yet. [’ll 
see if any of the pledges of the dra- 
matic club need a date. 

Dorotuy 
Can you get Anne a date, too? 


FRED 
Ill be lucky if I get you one. 
DoroTHuy 
Well, just in case... 
FRED 
Ill see what turns up. 
DoroTHy 
Who else is in the play? 
FRED 
Ginger McCauley got the girl 
lead; Billy Johnson, Rod Manning, 
Danny Lewis, and a few others. 
DoroTHy 
Gee, I'll be glad when I’m a soph 
and can become a pledge. 
FRED 
(rising and looking down at Dotty) 
It sure is a lot of fun. I feel so 
different when I’m at that club meet- 
ing. You know, Dotty, I think dra- 
matics is just about the most wonder- 
ful thing a guy can believe in. It takes 
you away from this boring old world 
with its troubles and sadness and... 
I don’t know ... it puts you in a 
devil-may-care land. I sure am glad 
Mrs. Davis got me to join the club. 
DorotTHy 
So you really want to act. 
Frep (sitting again) 
Dad wants me to switch over to 
commerce. 


DorotTuy 
Are you? 
FRED 
I don’t know yet. 
DoroTuy 
I wouldn’t if I were you. 
Why? FRED 
DorotTuy 


Well, it’s giving up something you 
believe in. After all, youre old 
enough to know what you want out of 


life. 
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FRED 
Yeah. But I’m not rich enough to 
have it. 
DorotTuy 
Can’t you get a scholarship or 
something? 
Marsua (off stage) 
Dinner’s on. 
Dorotny (calling back to her) 
O. K. 
Frep (calling into bedroom) 
Did you hear, Dad? 
(Albert enters.) 
ALBERT 
Sure did. And am I hungry! 
Frep (rising) 
I’m not. 
ALBERT 
Well, you better come along and 
eat something anyway. 
FRED 
I think I'll skip it tonight, Dad. I 
just want to think. 
ALBERT 
Is that the way to act after your 
Mother stood over a hot stove all day 
to cook a nice meal for you? 
Fre (flops into other 
chair and picks up paper) 
Food just doesn’t interest me. 
ALBERT 
O. K. Have it your own way. 
Coming, Dotty? 
Dorotnuy (jumping up) 
Sure. Have you thought about the 


dress? 
ALBERT 


Not yet. But we’ll see. 
DorotTuy 

Well, you better hurry up and see 
pretty soon before Anne gets her 
father to buy it for her. 

Curtain falls on Fred sitting in 

chair alone. He throws paper 

down and sulks. 


ScENe_E II 


(The time is 5 days later. The scene 
is the same. Dorothy and Marsha are 
sitting in the living room.) 
Dorotuy 
(on floor doing homework) 

I still don’t see why I can’t get the 
dress. 
MarsHa (sewing ) 
Your Father says “No,” and I 
guess that’s final. 
DoroTHy 
What do you want me to become, a 
wallflower, a drip? 
MarsHa 
Now I’m sure you have enough 
dresses in your room so that you can 
go to the dance and look quite charm- 
ing. 
DorotTHy 
Charming! Today’s girls need 
more than charm. With the draft 
situation as it is, ll be lucky if I get 
a husband. 
MarsHa 
I wouldn’t worry about that just 
now. 
DorotTuy 
You wouldn’t, but I would. Right 
now there are almost one and a half 
times as many girls in Central High 
School as there are boys. Do you 
know what that means? 
MarsHA 
What, dear? 
DorotTuy 
It means a girl no longer has a 
fifty-fifty chance of finding a mate. 
It means that a state of war has been 
declared by every girl in school. 
MarsHa 
What kind of war? 
DorotHuy 
Every girl to her own. 
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MarsHa 
Really, dear? 
DoroTHyYy 
Yep. Anne and I haven’t spoken to 
each other in three days. And besides 
I couldn’t go to the dance if I wanted 
to. 
MarsHA 
Why not? 
DoroTHY 
Well, it’s sorta complicated. 
MarsHaA 
Why, dear? 
DoroTHy 
Well, Anne saw the same dress I 
did. And she said she was going to 
get her father to get her that dress 
and I said I was going to get my 
father to get it for me before she got 
hers. Well, if she gets that dress, Pll 
be so humiliated I just won’t know 
what to do. 
MarsHa 
How do you know she hasn’t got- 
ten the dress yet? 
DorotTHy 
That’s what’s killing me. I don’t 
know. We haven’t spoken to each 
other, I told you. 
MarsHa 
Well, you better pray she doesn’t 
get it, because right now there are 
very slim chances of your getting it. 
Dorotuy 
Oh, sometimes I wish I were a boy. 
MarsHa 
And look what all the handsome 
boys would be missing. 
DorotHy 
That’s a joke, son. Two days to 
go, and I haven’t been asked to the 
dance yet. 


MarsHa 
Has Anne? 


DoroTHy 
That would be the finishing blow. 
I don’t know how I could face her. 
MarsHa 
Well, you still have a chance. Af- 
ter all, Anne doesn’t have a handsome 
brother working in her favor like you 


do. D 
OROTHY 
Well, Fred better come through in 
a hurry. ... Mom, do you think Dad 
will let him go to New York and go 
to school? 
MarsHA 
I doubt it very much, Dotty. Your 
Father just can’t afford it right now. 
DorotrHy 
Well, why is it whenever we want 
something that we need Daddy can’t 
ever afford it? 
MarsHa 
Money’s getting harder every day 
...and with prices rising... 
DorotTHy 
Youw’re telling me. My allowance 
used to take me to the movies, buy 
me two ice cream cones, pay my car 
fare to school, but now... 
MarsHa 
Doesn’t your allowance still do 
that? 
Dorotuy 
Nope. I’ve had to walk to school 
since the movie prices jumped. 
(Telephone rings.) 
MarsHa 
Ill get it, dear. 
(Marsha goes over to phone.) 
Marsua (into phone) 
Hello . .. yes, this is Mrs. Rigby. 
Why, hello, Anne. 
Dorotuy (whispering ) 
Is that Anne? 
MarsuHa (nodding to Dotty 
and continuing on phone) 
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Yes, dear. Dotty is here... 
Dorotny (furiously ) 

Tell her I’m dead or something. I 
don’t want to hear her gloat about 
getting the dress... 

MarsHA 

I’ll call her to the phone, Anne. 
One minute please . . . (To Dotty) 
She wants to talk to you. It’s very 
important. 

DorotTuy 

Oh, all right. (Goes to phone, picks 
up receiver.) Well... what is so im- 
portant ... you didn’t get the dress 
either? ... No... neither didI... 
no, I haven’t a date yet... have you? 

. some girls have all the luck... 
Susie Mitchell had three bids to the 
dance and said she wasn’t going to 
acknowledge any of them until the 
afternoon before the dance so the 
other guys wouldn’t get a chance to 
ask somebody else . . . well, if I had 
the Mitchell millions I wouldn’t be 
sitting here either . . . well, if any- 
thing breaks I'll let you know... 
thanks for calling . . . so long. 

(Dotty hangs up and stays seated at 
the phone.) 


MarsHA 
She doesn’t have a date either? 
DorotTHy 
(gets up and sits on floor again) 
Not yet. 


MarsHA 
And the dress? 

DoroTHy 
No soap. 

MarsHA 


Well, you won’t have to go around 
with your head buried in your knees 
after all. 


(Fred enters sulking.) 


MarsHa 
Hello, Fred, dear. 
FRED 
Hello, Mom. Hi, Dotty. 
DoroTHy 
Did you get any pledges for us 
yet? 
FRED 
No, and I guess I won’t be of much 
help either. 


Why? DoroTHY 
FRED 
I resigned from the dramatic club. 
MarsHA 


Why, dear? 
FRED 
Well, Dad said I had to switch 
courses so I did. 
MarsHa 
What are you taking now? 
Frep (disgustedly ) 
Commerce. 
DoroTuy 
You mean I won’t get a date after 
all? 
Frep (temper rising) 
Is that all that bothers you? 
DorotHy 
Nope, but it’s one of the things. 
MarsHa 
How about the lead in the play? 
FRED 
I had to give that up, too. 
MarsHa 
Did Mrs. Davis have anything to 
say about all this? 
FRED 
What could she say? I just told 
her my parents thought I’d be more 
qualified for life in commerce. So she 
let me drop and add courses. 
DorotHuy 
Why did you have to give up the 
lead? 
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FRED 

It’s tradition that we let the lead 
in the junior play go to a member in 
good standing of the dramatic club. 

DoroTHy 

Did Mrs. Davis say you had to 
give that up? 

FRED 

No, but I respect tradition. How 
can a commerce major be an active 
member in a dramatic club? 

MarsHa 

Couldn’t you work on the business 
end? 

FRED 

What fun is that? 

MarsHa 

Well, it’s better than dropping out 
altogether. 

Frep (Sits on other chair) 

Maybe that’s your opinion. 

DorotTuy 

There are lots of big stars who got 
their start by working as waitresses in 
Hollywood ... and then they were 
discovered. ... I was reading... 

FRED 

How would you like to serve as 
slave when you’ve been offered the 
opportunity to be king? That’s about 
the same thing. I was discovered... 
and then lost again. 

Marsna (Crosses to Fred) 

Fred, your Father has worked very 
hard for what little luxuries we have 
now. 

Frep (sulks in his chair) 

That still doesn’t explain why he 
can send me to business school and not 
let me go to New York. 

Marsua (recrosses to own chair ) 

New York is so big, Fred. We just 
can’t let you go up there to nowhere 
with no money in your pockets. 


FRED 

There ought to be plenty of jobs 

up there for a high school graduate. 
MarsHa 

There are probably plenty of high 
school graduates up there grabbing 
those jobs, too. 

DoroTHy 

I wish there would be a couple of 
boys up there who would be inter- 
ested in dating two lovely girls for 
Saturday night’s dance. 

MarsHA 

I was reading in today’s paper, too, 
where many places aren’t hiring any- 
body but deferred men or draft ex- 
empt men. They didn’t want to be 
bothered with breaking new men in 
every week. 

FRED 
Well, I don’t think that’s fair. 
MarsHa 

Lots of people don’t. But what can 
we do about it? 

FreD (jumping up) 

I still think I ought to get the 
chance to go to New York if I want 
to. 

MarsHa 

That’s a problem you and your 
Father will have to solve. I have 
gone to bat for you and for a new 
dress for Dotty and it’s lucky he 
comes home to me. We haven’t had 
peace in this house since last week. 

DorotTHy 

Well, as long as Anne gives in, you 
don’t need to plead my cause any 
more either. 

FRED 

Well, you can keep batting for me. 

I’m not giving up yet. 
DorotTuy 
That’s the fighting spirit. There’s 
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nothing like batting your head against 
a brick wall to see the blood run. 
MarsHa 
I’m afraid Dotty’s right, Fred. I 
wish there were something I could 
do. 
FRED 
(Crossing to Marsha’s chair) 
Well, Dad’s been squawking so 
much about his savings account; how 
much has he got? 
MarsHA 
Not enough to send you to New 
York. Tuition in those schools is $500 
per semester, and that doesn’t include 
books, costumes, make-up, room, or 
board. It’s those little things that add 
up. 
DorotHy 
Yeah. There’s nothing like eating 
once a day to give you nourishment. 
I was reading in the paper the other 
day about this actress who had to wait 
seven years before she got her big 
chance. 
MarsHa 
What was she doing before that? 
DorotTHy 
I don’t know. I didn’t read the 
whole article. 
FRED 
You’re a big help. 
MarsHa 
Don’t blame your sister. I’m sure 
this wasn’t her fault. 
Dorotuy (jumping up) 
My shortcomings are the result of 
my home environment. 
FRED 
Who said that? 
DorotHy 
It’s in my general science book. 
We’re studying mental hygiene now. 
Everything I’m not I’m going to 


blame on my parents and my older 
brother. 
FRED 
Great stuff. 
DorotTHy 
I’m determined to become a psy- 
chologist. I can’t wait until I can sink 
my teeth into Freud. 
FRED 
Who’s going to put you through 
college? 
DoroTHy 
I don’t know. But I'll get through 
somehow. I?ll work my way through. 
FRED 
How? They won’t let you leave 
home either? 
MarsHA 
Maybe by then we can send you 
both to college. 
FRED 
(Crosses and puts arm around Dotty) 
I can see it now. This is my little 
sister. We both are freshmen. No, 
I’m not mentally retarded. 
DorotTHy 
I think that’d be a riot. 
FRED 
Well, don’t let it throw you. Now 
if you’ll excuse me, I’m going to my 
room to brush up on two weeks of 
past lessons in shorthand, typing, 
bookkeeping, and business law. 
(Exit Fred) 
Dorotuy 
Poor Fred. I really feel sorry for 
him. 
MarsHa 
We all do. 
DorotTHy 
(sits on arm of Marsha’s chair) 
But to give up the lead in the play? 
MarsHa 
It was a great sacrifice. 
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DoroTHy 

You would have had to kill me 
first. 

(Phone rings) 
DoroTuy 

I'll get it, Mom. 

(Dorothy goes to phone) 
DoroTHy 
(into phone) 

Hello . . . who? ... Oh, yes, this 
is Miss Rigby . . . yes, Miss Dorothy 
Rigby ... who is this? ... Mr. Who? 
... Oh, Mr. Hamilton . . . Oh, yes, 

. of course I remember you... 
my brother has spoken so much about 
you... (sophisticated laughter) .. . 
no... asa matter of fact, my date 
called a little while ago and said he 
wouldn’t be able to attend because of 
acute appendicitis . . . why, I’d love 
to go with you! ... seven? ... Why 
that would be fine . . . Why, thank 
you for calling . . . Good-bye. 

(Dorothy hangs up) 
DoroTuy 


(calling to Fred) 


Fred! 
FRED 
(off stage) 
What? 
DoroTuy 


Who is this Hamilton shmo any- 
way. 
(Curtain) 
Scene III 
(The scene is the same. The time 
is one year later. Marsha and Albert 
are sitting in the living room playing 
cards.) 
MarsHa 
Are we getting Fred a new suit for 
graduation? 
ALBERT 
I suppose we’ll have to. 


MarsHaA 
I don’t know if it’s a matter of 
necessity or not. You’ve been able to 
side-step so much lately... 
ALBERT 
Marsha, if you honestly believe 
that it was my fault that Fred changed 
courses... 
MarsHA 
I’m afraid I do blame it on you, 
Albert. You have to admit you’ve 
never seen a bigger change in a person 
in a year’s time than in your son. 
ALBERT 
Will he graduate? 
MarsHA 
Mrs. Davis said if he passed every- 
thing he could get his diploma. 


ALBERT 

How are his grades? 
MarsHa 

Not so hot. 
ALBERT 

I suppose that’s my fault, too? 
MarsHa 

Well, how would you explain it? 
ALBERT 


Marsha, with prices soaring like 
they are today, we’re lucky we can 
put food into our mouths and pay the 
month’s rent. 

MarsHa 

Now you know that things aren’t 
that bad. 

ALBERT 

Oh, no? I received a shipment of 
goods from Friedman Brothers the 
other day. They were the same kind 
of goods I ordered six months ago, 
but there was a ten dollar difference 
in price. 

MarsHa 

Why don’t you raise your prices, 

then? 
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ALBERT 
The company won’t authorize it for 
one thing, and the competition in this 
town is so great that it would just 
about ruin us. 
(Doorbell rings .. . It is Mrs. Davis) 
I'l] get it, dear. 
(Albert goes to door and opens it) 
ALBERT 
Why, hello, Mrs. Davis. 
you come in? 
(Mrs. Davis enters) 
Mrs. Davis 
Thank you. How are you, Mr. 
Rigby, and you, Mrs. Rigby? 
MarsHa 
(rising ) 
Just fine, Mrs. Davis. 
ALBERT 
Let me take your coat. 
Mrs. Davis 
Thank you. 
MarsHaA 
(sitting) 
Won’t you have a seat? 
Mrs. Davis 


(sits) 


Won’t 


Thank you. 
ALBERT 
Ill get this table out of the way. 
(Albert returns and sits) 
Mrs. Davis 
I’ve come to talk to you about 
Fred. 


MarsHA 
Is anything wrong? 
Mrs. Davis 
Not yet. But it can become quite 
serious. 
MarsHa 
What do you mean? 
Mrs. Davis 
Well, I guess you’ve seen Fred’s 
report card... 


MarsHA 
Yes. 
Mrs. Davis 
Frankly, Mrs. Rigby, I’ve never 
seen such a drop in grades in all my 
life as I have on Fred’s report card. 
ALBERT 
Was it that bad? 
Mrs. Davis 
I can’t make it sound bad enough. 
We at Central High are doing all we 
can to turn out top-notch young peo- 
ple. As Fred’s homeroom teacher 
though I feel I’m a complete failure. 


ALBERT 
Well, I feel sure it’s not your fault. 
It must be that Fred isn’t studying 
hard enough. 
Mrs. Davis 
That might be part of it, Mr. 
Rigby, but you see, I’ve had Fred 
for almost four years. In those four 
years he was well liked, highly re- 
spected, and up to recently could be 
depended upon for practically any- 
thing. If there ever was a boy I could 
count on, it was Fred Rigby. 
MarsHaA 
That’s mighty nice to hear, Mrs. 
Davis. 
Mrs. Davis 
But something’s happened to Fred. 
I just can’t put my finger on it. I was 
wondering if you had recognized 
this change? 
ALBERT 
What kind of a change? 
Mrs. Davis 
He lacks the pep he used to have. 
School has become very boring to 
him. He’s cut classes several times 
too. 
ALBERT 
Don’t you, as a rule, notify the 
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parents when their son is cutting 
classes? 
Mrs. Davis 
Yes, as a rule. But Fred’s record 
had been so good, and I thought it 
was a temporary thing, that he’d snap 
out of it. But evidently he isn’t going 
to. 
MarsHA 
How do you know this? 
Mrs. Davis 
All of us in school who know Fred 
have been worried about him. We all 
feel there’s been a great change in him 
that we don’t understand. We’re very 
much afraid he won’t graduate. 
ALBERT 
Is it that bad? 
Mrs. Davis 
There’s a worse part. He’s changed 
company, too. I don’t know whether 


you know it or not, but there is a local 
gang around school that’s been in- 
volved in quite a bit of trouble. I 
understand Fred has been seen with 
that group. 


MarsHa 
Can’t the school do something to 
get him away from this crowd? 
Mrs. Davis 
The school has done all it can about 
this gang. What happens after the 
school day is out of our hands. We’ve 
been concerned about these boys for 
quite some time, and we know they’re 
troublemakers. But I know Fred is 
spending a good deal of time with 
them. 
MarsHA 
Fred’s father and I have been ter- 
ribly worried about him, too. What 
do you suggest? 
Mrs. Davis 
I wish I had a suggestion, but I 


seem to have lost Fred’s confidence. 
I’m really quite worried about him. 
That’s why I’ve come to you. 
ALBERT 
We are glad that you did. 
Mrs. Davis 
I wish there were some way I 
could help you, but I just don’t know 
what to do or say on this matter. 
MarsHA 
Was Fred forced to resign from 
the dramatic club, Mrs. Davis? 
Mrs. Davis 
No. As a matter of fact, it came 
as quite a shock to me. I never did 
know why Fred dropped out of the 
club. We have several commerce stu- 
dents in the club, and many of them 
are good workers. 
ALBERT 
Was Fred asked to give up his part 
in the school play? 
Mrs. Davis 
No. In fact, the club took a vote 
and decided that Fred should keep 
the lead because of his hard service 
for the club. 
MarsHa 
He never told us that. But some- 
how, the change in Fred seems to date 
back to when he dropped out of the 


club. Mrs. Davis 

Fred is well-liked in school, Mrs. 
Rigby. You have a popular and good 
son. It would be tragic to let any- 
thing happen to his record to keep 
him from graduating now. 

ALBERT 

And you think there is a danger of 

that? 
Mrs. Davis 

I most certainly do. Well, maybe 
you can try talking to Fred. I'll ad- 
mit I haven’t the answer. I just 
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thought I’d drop by and see if you 
knew any reasons for this sudden 
change ... (rising) ... Well, I have 
to be getting on home now. 

MarsHA 

(rises) 

I’m sorry we can’t help you more. 
(Albert goes to get Mrs. Davis’ coat 
for her) 

Mrs. Davis 
I hope Fred will snap out of it. 
MarsHaA 

We appreciate your telling us all 
this. 

Mrs. Davis 

I feel you should know it. The 
school tries to work with the parents. 

ALBERT 

We could always count on you to 

keep an eye on Fred for us. 
Mrs. Davis 

I’m afraid it’s been more than an 

eye. I think my heart was there too. 
ALBERT 

We can very well appreciate that 

. .. May I see you to the bus? 


Mrs. Davis 
No thank you. I have my car out 
front . . . By the way, where is Fred 
tonight? 
MarsHa 
He had a date. 
Mrs. Davis 
Oh ... well, good night, folks. 
ALBERT 
Good night, Mrs. Davis. 
MarsHa 


Good night, Mrs. Davis. 
(Exit Mrs. Davis. Albert closes door) 
MarsHa 
Do you think... 
ALBERT 
Don’t say it. I know what you’re 
going to say. 


MarsHA 
What are we going to do? 
ALBERT 
I don’t know, Marsha. I don’t 
know. 
MarsHA 


Do you think she was exaggerat- 
ing? 
ALBERT 
I’m afraid I don’t want to believe 
it, but it could be true... 
MarsHaA 
What can we do? 
ALBERT 
How am I supposed to know? 
MarsHa 
Albert, youll have to get the 
money for that boy’s education. If 
anything were to happen... 
ALBERT 
How? Marsha! Where? 
MarsHa 
What would you do in case of an 
emergency? Suppose I had to go to 
the hospital? What would you do 
about funds? 
ALBERT 
We have hospitalization. You know 


that. MarsHa 


Surely there must be somewhere 

you can get the money. 
ALBERT 
(sitting) 

But does the trouble lie with us? 
Have we caused this great change in 
Fred or is it just his age? 

MarsHa 
(sitting) 
What do you mean? 
ALBERT 

When I was Fred’s age, I used to 

get pretty wild at times... 
MarsHa 
Did you go around with gangs? 
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ALBERT 
Of course not. 
MarsHa 
Well then? 
ALBERT 
But just the same the times are 
different. All boys his age are tense 
today. With the war situation and 
the draft... 
MarsHa 
(rising) 
Are you trying to justify his actions 
instead of blaming yourself? 
ALBERT 
It’s not my fault. 
MarsHa 
(walking toward him) 
And I say it is! , 
ALBERT 
(rises ) 
Just because we can’t afford every 
little want in this house... 
MarsHA 
It’s not just every little want. It’s 
your son’s future. You’re the one who 
forced him to change courses. 
ALBERT 
I didn’t force him to do anything. 
He changed of his own free will. 
MarsHa 
Who nagged him to change? Who 
told him he would starve to death if 
he didn’t change? 
ALBERT 
I didn’t nag him. And he would 
have starved. 
MarsHa 
That’s the kind of faith you have 
in your son? 
ALBERT 
What’s better . . . faith or food? 
MarsHa 
A child needs both. You should 


have encouraged him. 


ALBERT 
Until what point? Until he gradu- 
ated? Then tell him I can’t send him 
on to college? 
MarsHa 
It might have been better than this 
way. 
ALBERT 
Nothing’s happened yet, so just 
calm yourself. I'll talk to him to- 
morrow. 


MarsHA 

Do you think you know how? 
ALBERT 

Well... 
MarsHA 

I’d be very tactful if I were you. 
ALBERT 

Maybe you want to do the talking? 
MarsHa 


Youre the Father. That’s your 
duty. 
ALBERT (sitting) 
All right, then let me handle this 
in my own way. 
MarsHa 
(sitting, but very worried) 
If anything happens to that boy, 
I'll never forgive you. 
ALBERT 
Nothing’s going to happen. 
calm yourself. (Phone Rings) 
ALBERT 
I'll get it. (He goes to phone and 
answers.) Hello . .. Yes, this is 
Albert Rigby ... Yes . . . When? 
. .. (more excitedly) .. . of course. 
Is he all right? ... Yes, right away 
Thank you. Goodbye. (He 
hangs up and turns to Marsha who 
senses the message.) F¥red’s been 
arrested for drunken driving and dis- . 
orderly conduct. 
Curtain 


So 











Book Routes 
MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The most comprehensive and gen- 
erally helpful recent addition to the 
literature of its field is Student 
Personnel Work in College, with 
Emphasis on Counseling and Group 
Experience,’ by Gilbert Wrenn. The 
chapters on group experiences are by 
Ruth Strang. Written as a textbook 
for courses in guidance in colleges, 
this work can serve as judicious re- 
view and evaluation of theories and 
practice of guidance to date. More 
pretentious in some ways but less 
lucid and useful is Francis P. Robin- 
son’s Principles and Procedures in 
Student Counseling.’ The author has 
drawn particularly on the experiences 
of a three-hour course for counselors 
given at Ohio State University, where 
he is professor of psychology. The 
approach is a “research” and “scien- 
tific” one, and some aspects of its re- 
sults are expressed in a technical jar- 
gon which may discourage all but the 
most determined readers. The title 
of one of the numerous graphs and 
tabulations will illustrate this point: 
it is called “A table of the median 
degrees of leading assigned by 42 
judges to 34 classified counselor 
speeches.” Calvin S. Sifferd, who is 
supervisor of counseling in Men’s 
Residence Halls at the University of 
Illinois, had the collaboration of other 
counselors and head residents at the 
University of Illinois in the prepara- 
tion of Residence Hall Counseling? 
It is rather wordy and inclined to 
dwell on the obvious. In its early 
version as a pamphlet, it was probably 
more effective. Future Needs in Stu- 


dent Personnel Work,‘ the product 
of a 1950 conference of college and 
university educators, lists briefly cer- 
tain particular themes which call for 
greater stress, among them better in- 
tegration between student personnel 
programs in secondary schools and in 
colleges, and the improvement of sys- 
tems of personnel records and their 
utilization. 

In the furore about the quality of 
college teaching, evaluation of faculty 
members by their students has been 
discussed as a yardstick. The Student 
Looks at His Teacher’ is a very in- 
telligent, objective and clearly writ- 
ten report of a student rating of the 
faculty of Brooklyn College, organ- 
ized by a Rutgers group as a research 
agency. The authors analyze the 


professorial species keenly but sympa- | 


thetically, present the process by 


which the Brooklyn College survey | 


was carried on, and show excellent 
judgment in weighing the value and 
significance of student comments and 
of faculty comments on student com- 
ments. The students are certainly the 
chief consumers of a professor’s prod- 
uct but have certain definite limita- 
tions as judges of his competence. 
Administrators, faculty members and 
students of any institution where there 
is a disposition to undertake a student 
evaluation of the faculty should first 
study and take counsel from this vol- 


ume. Toward Better College Teach- 


ing, a publication of the Office of 
Education, reviews many recent sur- 
veys, questionnaires and proyosals for 
judging college teaching. I+ recog- 
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nizes the difference of opinion be- 
tween the critics who blame the grad- 
uate schools, and the graduate schools, 
who feel that, on the whole, graduate 
school training is good preparation 
for college teaching. Certainly the 
present procedure for acquiring the 
Ph.D. is not sacred and unchangeable, 
but is it not possible that some of the 
currently fashionable moves to “im- 
prove” the preparation of college in- 
structors may simply result in a gen- 
eration of professors less richly 
learned, less individual and interest- 
ing as human beings, and no more 
effective as teachers? It is worth 
noting that in the Brooklyn College 
rating, faculty members who had gone 
through the stultifying process of get- 
ting the Ph.D. and who indulged in 
the reprehensible practice of research 
and publication were generally ranked 
as better teachers than those who had 
not secured the doctorate or put pen 
to paper, though obviously more than 
one conclusion can be drawn from this 
circumstance! 


How should one decide which col- 
lege to attend? Another pamphlet of 
good advice on this perennial prob- 
lem has just appeared. It is How to 
Choose that College" by Clarence C. 
Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis. It 
gives almost too simple answers to the 
chief questions which high school stu- 
dents ask about college. This re- 
viewer regrets that friendships and 
vocational training are stressed as the 
chief reasons for going to college, 
with little regard to the other and 
even more important values of higher 
education. However, on the whole, 
the pamphlet will serve as a useful 
“first reader” for young people who 


are beginning to think about the next 
step in their educational development. 
The state of Connecticut has issued a 
directory® of the thirty-one institu- 
tions of higher learning within its 
borders, with a prefatory section which 
deals briefly and intelligently with the 
familiar but important issues—should 
you go to college, do you want to 
study, have you the ability and 
achievement, have you grown up, and 
can you afford to go? How to Pass 
College Entrance Tests® may, by its 
title and some of the statements on 
the dust jacket, rouse in high school 
students false hopes that diligent 
perusal of the sample questions which 
it includes will result in admission to 
any college. The book itself actually 
contains a sensible discussion of col- 
lege admission requirements and of 
the role which various sorts of tests 
play in them, a listing of what tests 
each college gives, a section on each 
of the standard tests such as those of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and a set of sample tests. Any- 
one who is contemplating the taking 
of college entrance examinations and 
who goes through this volume will 
at least know what he is up against. 


Recently pamphlets meant to help 
children, parents and teachers have 
come in a flood. The Better Living 
Booklet series of Science Research As- 
sociates includes several brief, compe- 
tent discussions for adults who are 
concerned with the development of 
young people. Among them are Se/f 
Understanding, a First Step to Un- 
derstanding Children, by William 
C. Menninger; Emotional Problems 
of Growing Up," by O. Spurgeon 
English and Stuart M. Finch; Men- 
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tal Abilities of Children,” by Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone and Katharine 
Mann Byrne; Helping Children Read 
Better,* by Paul Witty, which inci- 
dentally takes the comforting view 
that radio and television will not com- 
pletely replace reading; Exploring 
Children’s Interests,"* by G. Frederic 
Kuder and Blanche B. Paulson; and 
Helping Youth Choose Careers,” by 
J. Anthony Humphreys. Moral and 
Spiritual Values for Your Children*® 
is a condensation of the volume Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. It emphasizes the ways in 
which the whole community can work 
with the schools in inculcating sound 
standards and beliefs. 


Children, and especially teen-agers, 
can have a whole library of pam- 
phlets, too, as aids in identifying and 
solving their problems. Recent pub- 
lications of this sort, the titles of 
which speak for themselves, are: 
Where are Your Manners?" by Bar- 
bara Valentine Hertz; Your Ticket to 
Popularity, Good Manners;** What 
are your problems?™ by H. H. Rem- 
mers and C. G. Hackett; Your He- 
redity,” by Bernice L. Neugarten; 
Children in the Family: Rivals and 
Friends,” by Edith G. Neisser; and 
Getting Along with Brothers and Sis- 
ters™ by Frances Ullmann. Some- 
what off the beaten track in its subject 
matter is You and Unions™ by Dale 
Yoder, which presents a well-bal- 
anced survey of the history, aims, tac- 
tics and organization of unions, on the 
theory that young people are going to 
have important dealings with unions, 
either as members of the unions them- 
selves or as part of the general public. 
Seventeen Magazine has gathered in- 


to a volume™ a selection from the 
material which it has published dur- 
ing its first seven years of existence. 
There are examples of fiction and 
poetry, and also articles on such topics 
as how you look and feel, getting 
along in the world, what you wear, 
food and home doings, and your 
mind, The reviewer is moved to ob- 
serve, after taking a good stiff dose 
of the stuff designed especially for 
the younger set, that many of these 
pamphlets and articles are written in 
an intimate, informal, second-person, 
two-syllable style which may be just 
the thing for the teen-agers but is 
almost unbearable for their elders, at 
least in large amounts. 


The other and equally irritating 
extreme in current “literary” style 
can be seen in the works written in a 
professional language which is not 
quite English. A characteristic exam- 
ple of this deviation from ordinary 
exposition is to be found in the report 
of “an action research project for the 
in-service training of teachers” carried 
out in the schools of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts.” After questioning pupils, 
teachers and parents, the researchers 
came to the conclusion that what was 
wrong was “erroneous interpersonal 
perceptions,” which, I take it, means 
that they did not understand each 
other very well. Another booklet 
which concerns the relations between 
schools and the community, is Where 
Children Live Affects Curricu- 
LuM,” by Effie G. Bathurst, which 
gives examples of the ways in which 


field trips, use of local resources, and ~ 


discussion of local problems can be 
used to give valuable “local color” to 
the course of study. The story of 
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what some Texas towns have done to 
promote mental health is told in 
Family, Community and Mental 
Health, Profiles of Community Ac- 
tion.” Like many other reports which 
hope to attract lay readers, this one is 
illustrated with line drawings. The 
figures all look like ginger bread men 
and women and have a peculiar fasci- 
nation, at least for this reviewer. 
Good Schools Don’t Just Happen!” 
employs contrasts in sizes and styles 
of type and many illustrations to in- 
terest all sorts of individuals and civic 
groups in some of the characteristic 
problems of schools and the way in 
which citizens can help in the solution 
of these problems. The very impor- 
tant issue of what schools are teach- 
ing in the field of intercultural rela- 
tions is ably considered in Prejudice 
in Textbooks,” by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art, which is the result of a project of 
the National Council of Christians 
and Jews in collaboration with the 
American Council on Education. 


Most textbooks seem free of inten- - 
} tional bias, but there are many in- 


stances of careless wording or omis- 


| sion in the presentation of informa- 
| tion about racial, religious and na- 


tionality groups. In general, college 


} textbooks are freer from prejudice 


than high school textbooks, probably 
because they are written on a more 


| adult level and are less didactic. 


Students who need financial aid 


and their advisers who are trying to 
jhelp them find it will welcome 


ieniae aikaile 


the second volume of S. Norman 
Feingold’s Scholarships, Fellowships 
and Loans.” This volume presents 
the facts about 245 agencies not listed 
- Volume I, stressing especially 
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financial assistance which may be 
available at the local level. UNESCO 
has issued the third volume of Study 
Abroad. International Handbook, 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Educa- 
tional Exchange,” which covers 1950- 
1951, and contains information on 
the progress of UNESCO’s program 
of exchange of persons in 1950 and 
on the types of fellowships and schol- 
arships which are available. UNESCO 
has also issued other publications de- 
signed to make the American public 
aware of its activities. The UNESCO 
Story” points out the goals of UN- 
ESCO and shows how they can be 
furthered through community action. 
It is wonderfully well illustrated with 
photographs, which give, better than 
words can do, a sense of the great im- 
portance of international contacts and 
exchange. Human Rights, A Work 
Kit for Organizations and Communi- 
ties contains posters, documents and 
a detailed report of a sample project 
carried on in Montclair, New Jersey, 
as bases on which other groups in 
other places can dramatize this very 
important aspect of UNESCO’s pro- 
gram. 


As an aid to planning the future 
development of the University of the 
State of New York a symposium was 
held in Buffalo in January 1950. 
More than 2000 persons participated, 
representing educators, parents, stu- 
dents, government service, the cul- 
tural arts, agriculture, and health 
services. Functions of a Modern Uni- 
versity** contains a very interesting 
account of these sessions. There are 
speeches by such educators as Hutchins 
and Conant, and reports of panel dis- 
cussions on many: different aspects of 
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higher education. In Education, the 
Wellspring of Democracy,” Earl 
James McGrath presents several pa- 
pers read at various educational con- 
ferences in the years 1948, 1949, and 
1950. Mr. McGrath has his say on 
such topics as federal aid to education, 
the present and future of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, vocational 
education and the goals of higher edu- 
cation. His position as U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education gives particular 
importance to his views. State Boards 
of Education and Chief State School 
Officers. Their Status and Legal 
Powers*® is a very useful government 
publication which presents the legal 
set-up state by state and includes 
some conclusions and interpretations. 
Vocational counseling agencies ap- 
proved by the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association are listed in The 
1951 Directory of Vocational Coun- 
seling Services." 


1Wrenn, C. Gilbert, Student Personnel 
Work in College, with Emphasis on Counsel- 
ing and Group Experience. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1951. ix, 589 pp. 

?Robinson, Francis P., Principles and Pro- 
cedures in Student Counseling. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. x, 321 pp. $3.00 

3Sifferd, Calvin S., Residence Hall Counsel- 
ing. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and 
McKnight Publishing Company, n.d., xviii, 
238 pp. $3.00 

*Future Needs in Student Personnel Work. 
A Statement Prepared at a Conference of Col- 
lege and University Education Held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 19-20, 1950 under the 
Joint Sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education and the U.S. Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1950. 16 pp. 15c 

®Riley, John W., Jr., Ryan, Bryce F., and 
Lifshetz, Marcia, The Student Looks at His 
Teacher. New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers Uni- 


versity Press, 1950. xi, 166 pp., $2.75 

®Kelley, Fred J., Toward Better College 
Teaching. Washington, D. C.: Federal Se 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1950, No. 13, vi, 71 pp. 25¢ 

TDunsmore, Clarence C. and Davis, Oliver 
C., How to Choose That College. Boston: 
Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., 1951. 51 


p. 
, SOpportunities for Higher Education in 
Connecticut. Hartford: Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, June 1950. Bulletin 
46. 21 pp. 

*Peters, Alison, How to Pass College En 
trance Tests. New York: Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1950. 188 pp. $2.50 

10Menninger, William C., Self Understend- 
ing, @ First Step to Understanding Children. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 
49 pp. 40c 

English, O. Spurgeon and Finch, Stuart 
M., Emotional Problems of Growing Up. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 
49 pp. 40c 

12Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn and Byrne, 
Katharine Mann, Mental Abslities of Chél- 
dren, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1951. 48 pp. 40c 

18Witty, Paul, Helping Children Read Bet- 
ter. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1950. 49 pp. 40c 

14Kuder, G. Frederic and Paulson, Blanche 
B., Exploring Children’s Interests. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1951. 49 pp. 40c 

15Humphreys, J. Anthony, Helping Youth 
Choose Careers, Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1950. 49 pp. 40c 

16M oral and Spiritual Values for Your Chil- 
dren, Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association 
and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 8 pp. 10c 

17Hertz, Barbara Valentine, Where Are 
Your Manners? Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1950. 48 pp. 40c 

18Your Ticket to Popularity, Good Man 
mers. New York: The Girls Scouts of the 


U.S.A. and the Boy Scouts of America, 1950. - 


44 pp. 

19Remmers, H. H. and Hackett, C. G., 
What Are Your Problems? Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 48 pp. 40c 
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Neugarten, Bernice L., Your Heredity. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1951. 48 pp. 40c 

21Neisser, Edith G., Children in the Fam- 
ily: Rioals and Friends. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 60 pp. 60c 

22UlImann, Frances, Getting Along with 
Brothers and Sisters. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1950. Prepared in 
Cooperation with the Child Study Association 
of America. 48 pp. 40c 

%Yoder, Dale, You and Unions. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1951. 48 
pp. 40c 

*4Ivens, Byrna (editor), The Seventeen 
Reader. Stories and Articles from Seventeen 
Magazine. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1951. ix, 340 pp., $2.75 

45Jenkins, David H. and Lippett, Ronald, 
interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, Stu- 
dents and Parents. An Action-Research Proj- 
ect for the In-service Training of Teachers. 
Washington, D. C.: Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association, 1951. No. 1 
of Research Training Action Series. 119 pp. 

26Bathurst, Effie G.. Where Children Live 
Affects Curricutum. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1950, No. 7. 25c 

27Moore, Bernice Melburn and Sutherland, 
Robert L., Family, Community and Mental 
Health, Profile of Community Action. Austin, 
Texas: The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, The University of Texas, 1950. 63 
pp. 50c 

°8Good Schools Don’t Just Happen! Pre- 
pared for the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth by Staff Members of the 
U. S. Office of Education with the Assistance 
of a Lay Advisory Commission. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, n.d. 

2*Stewart, Maxwell S., Prejudice in Text- 
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1952 National Convention 


The next national convention of the National Association of Deans of Women will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California, March 31—April 3, 1952. Blanks for 
registration and hotel room reservations will be mailed to all members well in advance of the 


meeting. 





















Secondary School Exchange 


DOROTHEA VON BERG 


StrupENT AssEMBLIES 


Deans, girls’ vice principals, and 
counselors who are responsible for 
assembly programs are always inter- 
ested in ways assemblies are developed 
in other schools by clubs, classes, de- 
partments, student officers, or other 
groups. 

Religious programs.—According to 
Mary Wedgwood, Adviser of Girls 
at Grand Forks High School, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, an annual stu- 
dent planned assembly is the Christ- 
mas program, arranged by the service 
committee of the Tri-Y, a girls’ 
organization sponsored jointly by the 
high school and the YWCA, with 
Mildred Schild, faculty adviser, and 
the Hi-Y membership cooperating. 

One of the best of these assemblies 
had the theme “Christmas Through 
the Ages.” Following group singing 
of It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
by the audience, a prayer by a student, 
and the reading of the First Christ- 
mas from Luke II, a narrator de- 
scribed the meaning and traditions of 
Christmas in a number of foreign 
countries from early time to the pres- 
ent. After each description, carols 
were sung backstage by eight carolers 
in the language of the country. In- 
cluded were English, German, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Russian, and Nor- 
wegian. Last, the story of the Ameri- 
can Christmas was read from an origi- 
nal script with a description of the 
Colonial Christmas, the pioneer North 
Dakota Christmas, and the present 
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day Christmas. During this reading, 
the lights on the eighteen foot tree on 
stage were turned on. As the audience 
sang the last number, Joy to the 
World, a large cathedral window, 
made by the art department, was 
lighted. 

Given for their student body of 
two hundred and ninety and the 
junior high school, the Easter as- 
sembly is another religious program 
for which the Girl Reserves (118 
members) at Fredonia High School, 
Fredonia, Kansas, are responsible. 

Miss Irene Akin, dean of girls, 
writes that the chairman of the Girls’ 
Reserve Devotions Committee, as- 
sisted by the adviser, made the over- 
all plan with the music department 
and the dramatic class. The entire 
program was rehearsed only twice for 
participating groups prepared their 
own acts separately. 

The stage was simply set with a 
cross made from rough-hewn limbs in 
the center, and with spotlights di- 
rected in such a way as to throw three 
cross shadows on the background. Two 
student readers stood on stage at the 
right; one student taking the part of 
the Voice was back stage. The con- 
cert choir and Madrigals were seated 
below to the left of the stage, the 
choral reading group to the right. 


The reader, the Voice, and the. 


choral reading group read such Bibli- 
cal passages as the Triumphal Entry, 
The Lord’s Supper, Gethsemane, The 
Trial, The Crucifixion and Death, 
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The Burial and Ressurrection. Be- 
tween each reading the solists, Madri- 
gals or concert choir sang appropriate 
numbers including The Palms, Dark 
Gethsemane, Into the Woods, In the 
Hour of Trial, Were You There? and 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth. 
With a student leading, the audience 
participated in the Call to Worship 
and the Benediction. 

This program has been worked 
out very effectively, too, having one 
reader for the entire scripture with a 
quartet and small choral group for the 
music. If the balcony is not used for 
the audience, the musical groups can 
be seated there for a different effect, 
or a small group can be used back- 
stage. 

Senior Class assembly.—Schools in 
which the senior class assembly is 
traditional will find helpful Miss 
Retha Hulet’s description of the ef- 
fective way that many groups in 
Classen Senior High School, Oklaho- 
ma City, Oklahoma, work together. 
The senior class numbered 559 in a 
three year high school of 1780 stu- 
dents. 

Plans were begun at least two 
months before the presentation, be- 
cause it was the aim of the student- 
faculty senior committee directly in 
charge of producing this assembly and 
of the entire senior class to use as 
many seniors as possible in the pro- 
duction. 

The elected senior class officers met 
with class sponsors to determine pro- 
cedures. The decision was made to ask 
the speech, vocal music, instrumental 
music, and art departments, the stage 
craft class, and members of the senior 
class to help with the presentation. 

As an outgrowth of this meeting, 
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the chairmen of the first three de- 
partments met with the committee to 
discuss the general idea of a theme, 
the music, the dancing, the singing, 
and the acting. 

The next step was the meeting of 
the senior assembly committee, which 
included six drama students, two vocal 
music students, and two instrumental 
music students appointed by the senior 
class president, and made directly re- 
sponsible for the outcome of the as- 
sembly. 

Working with this committee were 
two sub-committees, each composed of 
five of the best writers from the senior 
English classes; one committee wrote 
the class will, and the other wrote the 
class prophecy. This group deter- 
mined the theme and decided to use 
the traditional ideas of graduation, 
working them into a musical comedy- 
drama based upon a popular musical 
comedy. The chairman, designated as 
the student director, had complete 
charge of all activities pertaining to 
the creation of the assembly. 


The vocal music committee mem- 
bers chose music which fitted the lines 
of the script and the theme which the 
choir, choruses, and singing groups 
already partially knew. Likewise, the 
instrumental music committee mem- 
bers planned group and solo music dis- 
playing the outstanding and varied 
talents of the senior class. In writing 
the script and determining the stage 
business, the committee used a cast of 
one hundred and fifteen seniors and 
mentioned the names of another one 
hundred seniors in the class will and 
the class prophecy, making the assem- 
bly a democratic all-class project. 

The casting was done by the senior 
assembly committee with the class 
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sponsor and the director of the as- 
sembly acting in an advisory capacity. 

Until the three final rehearsals of 
the entire cast, when the chairman of 
the speech department was in charge, 
all the rehearsals were held separately 
for the instrumental music groups, 
dancers, and speaking parts. The stage 
business for individual scenes was 
completed with the smaller groups 
too. 

The art department made all stage 
properties, while the stagecraft classes 
created and designed the settings and 
lighting effects and were responsible 
for all the shifting of scenery during 
the presentation. 

Students, faculty, parents, and visi- 
tors seeing the assembly felt the out- 
standing features were the broad stu- 
dent participation and the presentation 
of the best creative talent of the senior 
class in a program that also combined 
traditional ceremonies, school and 
class tradition, and sentiment. 

Assemblies to promote world fel- 
lowship. — Several schools count as 
their best assemblies, programs to pro- 
mote world understanding. Such a 
program is given every October in 
Grant Junior High, (enroling 1178) 
Denver, Colorado. Mrs. Alice Breck, 
dean of girls, reports that their as- 
sembly committee includes the teacher 
supervising the stage crew, one teacher 
from the art, speech, and music de- 
partments, the dean of girls, and 
members of the student council who 
have volunteered to work on this com- 
mittee. 

However, the student chairman of 
the assembly committee turns the pro- 
gram on World Understanding over 
to the direction of the teacher in the 
building who represents Grant on the 
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city-wide teachers’ committee on 
World Understanding. She, in turn, 
plans the program with students of 
a class which is then working on some 
unit centering on world affairs. Dur- 
ing the past year the pupils who pre- 
sented this assembly dramatized a ses- 
sion in the United Nations Assembly. 
Costuming was not elaborate but suf- 
ficient to suggest representatives from 
the various member nations. Each 
pupil had studied the characteristics of 
the representative of the nation he was 
representing and attempted to present 
the probable point of view he would 
take on the question under discussion. 

The assembly program also in- 
cluded the presentation of a United 
Nations flag to the school from a 
group of 4-H girls who had made the 
flag themselves. 

The Social Studies Council, af- 
filiated with the Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, sponsors the Junior Town 
Meeting of the Air every two weeks 
during the school year at Stonewall 
Jackson High School, Charleston, 
West Virginia. The council, com- 
prising sixty-six members (two repre- 
sentatives elected from each of thirty 
three social studies classes) initiates 
and receives suggestions from the gen- 
eral membership regarding various 
activities of wide-spread interest in the 
field of social studies. 


Faculty members in the social 
studies department rotate in an ad- 
visory capacity for the program. Stu- 
dent volunteers for each program 
meet with the faculty advisor to select 


a suitable topic, to try out for the 


role of moderator, and to choose four 
panel participants. One student may 
moderate several programs, because 
poise and ability to guide discussion 
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are essential to a smoothly-run but not 
stereotyped meeting. 

Topics that have aroused most 
interest include: Should We Continue 
the Marshall Plan? Does a Trade 
Agreement Program Contribute to 
International Welfare? Should Eigh- 
teen-year Olds Vote? What Is Our 
Foreign Policy in the Far East? 
Should We Have Federal Aid to 
Education? Is the U. N. Our Best 
Hope for Peace? Should our Presi- 
dent Be Elected by Popular Vote? 
How Can We Stop Communism? 
Should Women Be Drafted? Should 
Our State Constitution Be Revised? 

Each student prepares his own 
script, with the teacher directing only 
in the locating of resource material. 
Usually the group has a rehearsal, 
primarily to check the timing of the 
prepared talks and detect destructive 
statements on controversial issues. 

The morning bulletin carries the 
announcement of the _ broadcasting 
hour. The program could be and has 
been held during regular assembly 
hour, but is normally held immedi- 
ately after school to permit the dis- 
cussion to continue after the broadcast 
recording has been completed by one 
of the five local radio stations. An 
audience of as many as four hundred 
members from a total student body 
of thirteen hundred listens to the 
panel and participates in the lively 
discussion. * 

The Social Studies Council evalu- 
ates each program to ascertain the 
timeliness of the topic, the prepared- 
ness of the participants, and the hour 
of the broadcast. 

Miss Virginia Atkinson, dean of 
girls, recommends this assembly be- 
cause no blueprint is handed down to 


participants in the Junior Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. The program is stu- 
dent conceived, student planned, stu- 
dent produced. Students’ creative 
energies and thinking are stimulated 
by the reaction of student and radio 
audiences, both vocal in their demand 
for the continuance of the program, 
and by their personal appearances be- 
fore P.T.A. and civic groups. The 
program affords students opportunities 
to cooperate in a functional organiza- 
tion, to practice citizen responsibility, 
to become aware of the value of the 
give-and-take of opinion, and to en- 
rich their everyday experience in 
practicing democracy as an art of liv- 
ing. 

Patricia Wiese, Girls’ Vice Principal 
of Colton Union High School, Colton, 
California, writes that the Mexican 
Youth Club, whose members are all 
the Spanish speaking students, present 
an assembly in April to celebrate Pan 
American Day.* This club, without 
dues, elects representatives whose aim 
is to foster the goals of the student 
body and to share with non-Spanish 
speaking students the rich cultural 
heritage of Mexico. (Twenty percent 
of the thirteen hundred student popu- 
lation is Mexican American.) 

Planning for the Pan American 
program begins in the fall when pre- 
liminary announcements go out to the 
members of the organization. A stu- 
dent program chairman and his com- 
mittee work with two faculty mem- 
bers in the development of initial 
plans. Every Spanish speaking stu- 
dent eligible from the standpoint of 


*In September, 1950, Coltom Union High School 
was chosen for one of the top ten awards made to 
schools by the Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, for their programs of teaching the 
fundamental freedoms of the American Way of Life. 
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grades and citizenship and wishing 
to participate, either back stage or in 
front of the audience, is urged to do 
so. The council of the club, which 
includes representatives from each 
class, takes the information about the 
program back to their rooms. Word 
is also spread and enthusiasm aroused 
in the Spanish classes. 

After the actual individual and 
group numbers in the program are 
worked out by the students them- 
selves in January, the many rehearsals 
which the students hold constitute one 
of the main club activities. These re- 
hearsals are more than mere means to 
an end, for they serve as areas for the 
supervised development of self ex- 
pression and ability to work in groups. 
The club sponsors help those work- 
ing on dances and the band instructor 
and choral director assist those prepar- 
ing musical numbers. 

The development of the dances is 
particularly interesting because the 
students work out the choreography 
themselves. Each year, a few tra- 
ditional dances are included, but sel- 
dom are these the overly familiar Hat 
Dance or the other well known steps. 
The boys and girls prefer to present 
less known folk dances or to work out 
their own dance patterns using Latin 
American rhythms. They are amaz- 
ingly successful in developing dances 
that are delightful to watch. Frequent 
rehearsals add precision and the re- 
laxed manner that comes with self 
confidence. 

The colorful but simple costumes, 
for the most part, are made by the stu- 
dents themselves; however, through- 
out the years the Mexican Youth Club 
has acquired many beautiful tradition- 
al costumes, and they are also worn. 


Plans for all costumes must be ap- 
proved by the sponsor and girls’ vice 
principal. 

Approximately three weeks before 
the program is to be given, the pro- 
gram committee and the sponsors 
select the best numbers to be given at 
the assembly, and intensive rehearsals 
begin. At the same time, stage crew 
members who belong to the Mexican 
Youth Club begin work on the stage 
set. 

The afternoon before the assembly 
there is a full dress rehearsal. The 
next day the program, sixty minutes 
in length, is presented twice because 
the student body must attend on a 
double assembly plan. This year the 
program included an orchestra, a 
group of girls presenting a Spanish 
dance, a group of boys and girls with 
a mambo, a group of gypsy dancers, 
two male vocalists, a lovely girl 
singer, a very interesting dance about 
a bull fight by two boys, a guitar 
player, and other group members. 

The Mexican Youth Club takes 
great pride in its Pan American pro- 
gram and the entire student body 
looks forward to the assembly all year. 
It is difficult to say which group profits 
more from the presentation, but the 
value for both is easily apparent. 

Vocational guidance through the as- 
sembly — _ Believing that the as- 
semblies in a large high school should 
serve “the greatest good of the great- 
est number,” the student council of 
Deering High School, Deering, 
Maine, sponsored a series on Vocation- 
al Guidance for juniors and seniors. 

A faculty committee, working with 
several vocational interest sheets and 
the local classified telephone directory, 
compiled a questionnaire based on op- 
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portunities in Deering. After stu- 
dents filled out the questionnaires, a 
student council and faculty committee 
compiled the statistics into vocational 
interest groups. Using this informa- 
tion, the committee set up a plan for 
three assemblies at which two success- 
ful businessmen and the Dean of the 
University of Maine were invited to 
discuss Job Opportunities in Maine, 
Holding a Job, and Entering and 
Staying in College. At these as- 
semblies a host from the student coun- 
cil presided. 

Miss Myra Dolley, dean of girls, 
found that the assemblies proved a 
valuable experience not only for the 
students working on committees for 
the assemblies, but for the students in 
the school. Outstanding townspeople 
also renewed their interest in the high 
school and its students when they par- 
ticipated later as leaders in the nine- 
teen smaller group meetings on spe- 
cific vocational fields. 

For better citizenship.—Miss 
Helene Wilson, dean of girls, Thorn- 
ton County High School, Harvey, 
Illinois, reports the success of ex- 
changing a musical program with their 
splendid rival high school, Bloom 
Township, located in Chicago Heights. 

With the approval of their super- 
intendents, the directors of music in 
both schools approached their student 
choruses with the idea. Students were 
enthusiastic and worked eagerly plan- 
ning a varied program for the day of 
the exchange assemblies. Busses were 
chartered for transporting some ninety 
students. 

A most appreciative audience re- 
sponded to Thornton’s songsters. The 


next day compliments about Bloom’s 
student body and their building were 
heard in the halls. No sooner had 
Thornton’s chorus returned than 
words of appreciation from Bloom 
followed. 

When it was Thornton’s turn to be 
host, the Bloom program and its 
reception were most gratifying. Later, 
as assembly suggestions were being 
made by student leaders, one officer 
exclaimed, “The best one this year 
was Bloom. Let’s do this again.” 

The idea for a Campus Clean-up 
Assembly came from the Girls’ Club 
of Thornton County High School. 


Framework for the scenes consisted 
of a fortune teller or seer, followed 
by two assistants swathed in bath robes 
and bath towel head gear. Eyes were 
fastened on the seer’s crystal ball. For 
the benefit of the audience, the as- 
sistants carried huge signs announcing 
the skits. 


Skit I—Corridors 


Scene 1— Before (Clean - up 
Campaign) 

Scene 2—After—showing im- 
provement or whatever changes 
were desired. 


Skit I11—Cafeteria 
Scene 1—Before 
Scene 2—After 
Skit I1I—Campus 
Scene 1—Before—Personifying 
blades of grass, etc. 
Scene 2— After — Emphasizing 
use of waste containers, etc. 
Through the assembly, students 
were aroused pleasantly to the prob- 
lem of conduct in corridors, cafeteria, 
and on the campus. 











University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Keepinc Up PROFESSIONALLY 


Each year we seem to hear and 
read more and more concerning the 
problems of training on the job; of 
growth within particular situations. 
The public school teachers in an ever 
increasing number of states have fair- 
ly definite requirements to meet in 
keeping up with trends in education 
and specific developments’ in their 
particular fields. As with many others 
in the educational field, how to keep 
up professionally is a very real prob- 
lem among the deans. Journals and 
reading materials pile up at an alarm- 
ing rate. There are so many meetings 
and demands within the line of duty 
that seem to push out activities that 
might be of real value in personal de- 
velopment. 

With many in-service educational 
programs undeveloped or inadequate, 
summer school serves a real purpose 
to large numbers within the profes- 
sion. Public school teachers usually 
have requirements set by the state, 
which combine with any personal de- 
sires individuals may have for achieve- 
ment. These summer school goals 
are similar among those attending 
summer session: rest, professional 
growth, and relaxation. 


Recognizing needs in this area of 
professional growth, a number of the 
state organizations in general meet- 
ings or sections, have attempted to 
provide some aid and stimulation. 

The last meeting of the New York 
State Deans Association was built 
around this subject and through 


workshop groups provided valuable 
information and experience for those 
attending. Within the smaller groups 
there were discussions of the problems 
of professional growth as they relate 
to mental and physical health, test- 
ing, vocational guidance, residence 
halls, new techniques in counseling 
and student government, internal 
staff relations, participation in com- 
munity life, the use of community re- 
sources, and international education. 
Shared suggestions from a varied 
group of colleges and universities 
should be interesting and valuable for 
all of us in working out a program for 
ourselves and other members of the 
college or university staff. Mrs. Golda 
Parker Wickham, Associate Director 
of Student Affairs at the University 
of Oregon reports some significant 
developments from her campus: 
“We in Oregon are very fortunate 
in having a strong State Association 
of Deans of Women and Girls, and 
we have two very inspirational meet- 
ings a year, one a weekend at the 
beach and the other a weekend at 
Bend, in Eastern Oregon. Expenses 
are shared, suggestions are made 
whereby better records from high 
schools and colleges on freshmen and 
transfer students have been obtained. 
We feel there is a much better orien- 
tation of freshmen due to the confi- 
dence the deans have in each other 


and their willingness to share records . 


We feel that we have been instrumen- 
tal in getting some schools interested 
in guidance programs and each year 
the number of members in the Asso- 
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cation grows. This is a statewide ex- 
perience and the national convention 
is discussed fully. 

“At the University of Oregon some 
of our most worthwhile projects for 
professional growth have been the 
Browsing Room (a library stock of 
gift books in the Union building), 
lectures, book reviews, and music 
series. The lectures are held each 
Monday evening and guest speakers 
from the town, the University facul- 
ty, and visiting dignitaries participate. 
There are also lectures in the Student 
Union, sponsored by the Alumni As- 
sociation. The library sponsors book 
reviews, given by outstanding faculty 


.members, and discussions of new 


scientific discoveries. On Wednesdays 


and Sundays the Student Union 
Board attempts to bring to the campus 
worthwhile motion pictures with the 
cost about one-third that of the down- 
town theaters. 


“All the members of the Personnel 
Staff meet every Tuesday morning 
from 9 to 11 and publications and 
educational material of all kinds are 
discussed and passed around to all 
members of the staff.” 


We regret that those of you from 
whom we were hoping to receive 
other descriptions were unable to send 
them in. We hope that you will do 
this later and that others will send in 
contributions as programs for profes- 
sional growth develop. 





We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Forty-two deans and other interested per- 
sons attended the NADW luncheon meeting 
held July 2, 1951 during the NEA convention 
in San Francisco. The speaker was Miss Belle 
Cooledge, formerly Dean of Women at Sacra- 
mento Junior College. From her experience 
aa member of the City Council of Sacra- 
mento and as Mayor of the city, Miss Cool- 
edge spoke on “What a Dean Does After Re- 
tirement.” Arrangements for the luncheon 
and program were in the capable hands of 
Mrs. Catharine DeMotte Quire, Assistant 
Dean of Women at the University of Cali- 
fornia and President of the California Asso- 
ciation, who with a committee of California 
deans made the summer luncheon a highly 
successful event, indicative of the kind of 
welcome that awaitt NADW members who 
will attend the national meeting in Los An- 
geles next spring. 


As a department of the National Education 
Association, NADW had the privilege of 
naming a delegate to the Fifth Delegate As- 
sembly of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession held in Valletta, Malta, 
July 20-26, 1951. Dean Adele Starbird of 
Washington University, St. Louis, was 
NADW’s representative at the meeting. 

Lena C. Clauve, Dean of Women at the 
University of New Mexico, was installed as 
president of Altrusa International at the close 
of Altrusa’s convention in July, 1951. Elsie 
May Smithies, Dean of Women, Occidental 
College, was elected first vice-president. 

Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller of Indiana 
University has spent the past two months in 
Germany as one of four specialists in the gen- 
eral project of Preparing German Women for 
Effective Citizenship through Education under 
the direction of the Women’s Affairs Branch, 
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High Commission for Germany. Working 
with groups of women leaders and by lectures, 
the specialists have shared their experiences 
and discussed the role of women in relation 
to political, economic, social and educational 
problems. 

Mrs. Ruth C. Wright, Dean of Students at 
the downtown center of the City College, 
New York, was Co-Director of the Seminar 
in India, Pakistan and Ceylon sponsored by 
San Francisco State College during the sum- 
mer of 1951. The Seminar, designed for pro- 
fessional people in the United States desiring 
thorough interviews and personal contacts to 
gain first-hand knowledge of conditions, had 
the cooperation of the governments and lead- 
ing universities in the countries visited. 

Katherine Kennedy Carmichael, Dean of 
Women at the University of North Carolina, 
has been granted a Fulbright Award for a 
lectureship in English and American Litera- 
ture in the Philippine Normal School in 
Manila for the year 1951-52. 

Isabel K. Wallace, Vocational Counselor at 
the Woman’s College, University of Rochester, 
was honored by the Rochester Classroom 
Teacher’s Organization at a Woman’s College 
assembly in March, 1951, when she received 
the organization’s first award to outstanding 
persons in the Rochester area who have given 
exceptional service to the youth of the com- 
munity. 

Althea Hottel, Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is a member of the 
Secretary of Labor’s Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Defense Manpower. This commit- 
tee has the responsibility of advising the De- 
partment of Labor on the effective utilization 
of women in the defense period. 

During the spring and summer of 1951, 
several members of NADW represented the 
Association at the following conferences: 

Civil Defense Conference, called by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 7-8: Margaret Disert, 
Dean, Wilson College, and Barbara Catton, 
Executive Secretary, NADW. 

Sixth National Conference on Citizenship, 
sponsored by the NEA and the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
May 16-20: Mrs, Ruth O. McCarn, Assist- 
ant Dean of Students, University of Chi- 


cago and President, NADW;; Mrs. Orra W. 

Spivey, Assistant Principal and Dean of 

Girls, Armstrong High School, Washington. 
Fifth Annual General Assembly of United 

World Federalists, Des Moines, Iowa, June 

22-25: Evelyn Gardner, Dean of Women, 

Grinnell College. 

National Conference on Teaching: A First 
Line of Defense, sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (NEA), Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., June 27-30: Elva Fay 
Brown, Chief Counselor for Women, Stan- 
ford University. 

Mrs. Mabel A. Winston, Dean of Women 
at Southern Oregon College of Education, is 
vice president from the North Pacific region 
of the American Association of University 
Women. 

Leah Boddie, Dean of Students, New Jer- 
sey College for Women, retired in June, 1951 
after 25 years of service in this position. 

In January, 1951, Dean Julia B. Stout of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege retired from her position after 23 years 
of service. Miss Stout is a life member of 
NADW. 

Mrs. Mary B. Davidson retired in June, 
1951 from her position as Dean of Women at 
the University of California in Berkeley. 

Margaret McCarney, for 30 years Dean of 
Girls at the Franklin High School in Seattle, 
retired in the spring of 1951. Miss McCarney 
is a life member of NADW. 

Mrs. Evelyn Rusk resigned from her posi- 
tion as Dean at Wells College in July, 1951. 
After a year’s leave of absence, Mrs. Rusk will 
return to the College as Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

Anne Albright, formerly Dean of Women 
at Western Carolina State Teachers College, 
has been living in Waynesville, N. C., since 
her retirement in 1950. 

Mrs. Hazel MacCready, formerly Dean of 
Women at the University of Arizona, has 
resigned her position and is living in Evanston, 
Ill., until January, 1952 when she plans to 
return to her home in Tucson, Ariz. 


MarrIAGEs 


Leona Wise Felsted, Dean of Women, Ohio 
University, to Mr. Frank N. Jones of Ohio 
University, June, 1951. 
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Phoebe Follmer, formerly Dean of Women, 
Dickinson College, to LCDR John F. Bacon, 
November, 1950. The Bacons are now living 
in Guam, where Mrs. Bacon is teaching sec- 
ond grade in the elementary school. 

Babette Frank, formerly Executive Secre- 
tary and Counselor for Student Organizations, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
Mr. Herbert Maccoby of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, October, 1950. 

Naomi L. Haupert, Principal Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, 
Pa., to Mr. Albert de Neufville, February, 
1951. 

Dorothy Duey Lindsay, Acting Dean of 
Women (1950-51), University of Arizona, to 
Dr. A. R. Kemmerer, June, 1951. 

Ruth Ann Hyde, formerly Acting Assistant 
Dean of Women (1950-51), University of 
Arizona, to Mr. Fred Birdsall, August, 1951. 


New APppPpoinTMENTS 


Barbara H. Leonard, Assistant Dean for 
Women, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Marjorie M. Trayes, Dean of Students, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Margaret Hargrove, Executive Secretary, 
Missions Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, New York, N. Y. 

Alberta F. Brown, Admissions Officer, Pem- 
broke College in Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Susan A. Clay, Representative for the 
Seven College Conference. In this position, 
Miss Clay will visit schools in the South and 
West on behalf of the national scholarships 
offered jointly by the seven eastern colleges 
for women included in the Conference. 

Signe Marie Swanson, Dean of Women, 
Texas Western College, El] Paso. 

Karen Carlson, Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. 

Mrs. Ruth A. Hyde Birdsall, Day Director 
on the Dean of Women’s staff, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 


News oF STATE AssocIATIONS 
California. The program of the Tenth Bi- 
ennial Conference of the California Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Vice Principals, 
held in Santa Barbara March 8-11, 1951, be- 
gan with a general meeting where the presi- 


dent, Tempe Allison, discussed the topic 
“Your Part in this Conference: The Role of 
the Delegate and The Role of the Planning 
Team.” Toward the close of the Conference, 
the members in another general meeting con- 
sidered the question: “How Can We Make 
Our Conference Better?” With such good 
provisions for democratic participation, the 
program included section meetings on the col- 
lege and university, junior college, high 
school, and junior high school levels; an ad- 
dress by Dr. Charlotte Elmott of the Santa 
Barbara City Schools on “Mental Health, 
Everybody’s Business,” with a discussion led 
by Dr. Paul Sheats of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles on “How We Tie the 
Address into Our Conference Work’’; and the 
usual business sessions and meetings of regional 
groups. The formal banquet was especially 
colorful with its golden decorations, featuring 
the 1952 meeting of the national association 
in Los Angeles, with the slogan, “California, 
Here They Come!” The new president is 
Mrs. Catharine DeMotte Quire, Assistant 
Dean of Women, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Colorado. Highlight of the Spring Confer- 
ence of the Colorado Association of Deans of 
Women, held in Colorado Springs May 10-12, 
1951, was a talk by Dean Luella Galliver of 
the University of Wyoming on “Problems that 
Face the Dean Today.” Stating that issues 
and problems are our business—some regular 
or routine, some special and some abstract— 
Miss Galliver classified the regular problems 
in three parts: (1) Work Load—how to fit 
into one day all the demands of that day and 
not be overwhelmed by the obvious and the 
regular. Our work load is dependent on our 
staff, and our staff on our budgets; “money 
talks,” and a dean must have her share if her 
department is to be heard. (2) Relations with 
Other Personnel Officers, another problem that 
is gradually working itself out, but is still a 
problem. We must still try to make our divi- 
sion important, we must still make our Co- 
education “co.” One of our most important 
parts in the personnel program comes from our 
availability. That can be our strength. With 
graciousness, we can continue to make our part 
in the total personnel program vital and im- 
portant. (3) Discipline, a problem that con- 
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tinues to hold its importance, even though it 
seems to be a bit of the skeleton-in-the-closet 
variety. Good faculty and student committee 
organization and good self-government work 
seem to be the keystone of the successful 
handling of the problem. We provide the 
structure and our students provide the action 
within that structure and we hope that we 
have made it roomy enough so that they are 
not continually bumping their heads on the 
beams. Behind all our regular work these days 
in the ever-present problem of our national 
government’s program for manpower. Korea 
is a warning of our test of strength. One of 
the tests will be in the educational field, which 
in spite of budget cuts we are just beginning 
to feel. Another will be made in the status of 
our women. We live with uncertainties, and 
they underlie the larger division of our prob- 
lems, those in the nature of the abstract. They 
are seen mostly in our personal relationships. 
“Personality is caught, not taught,” and it will 
be through our personalities and through our 
personal relationships that we can face, with 
our students, the problems of today. Con- 
sciously or not, our students use identification 
with us. Surely, at times, the problems that 
face a Dean seem insurmountable, such as work 
load, personnel relationships, manpower and 
world forces. At no spot can they seem more 
insurmountable than in the realm of the moral 
forces. At no place do we need more self- 
examination of our own strength and weck- 
ness, Our young people need here, more than 
in any other place, to realize the high stand- 
ards and beliefs by which we live and think. 


Florida, “Areas of Counseling Responsibil- 
ity” was the subject of an address by Dr. 
Willis E. Dugan of the University of Minne- 
sota at the annual meeting of the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Counselors, held in 
Tampa March 31, 1951. The program also 
included a dinner meeting for the college and 
university section where Miss Edith McCol- 
lum, Director of Residence at Florida State 
University, gave a concrete and enlightening 
address on the subject of student housing. 
Officers of the Florida Association are: Presi- 
dent, May A. Brunson, Counselor for Women, 
University of Miami; Treasurer, Anne Bruce, 
Orlando Senior High School; Secretary, Mar- 
garet Tarrer, Dean of Girls, Miami Beach 


High School. Outstanding activities of the 
Association during the past year include the 
initiation of a fall workshop meeting, to be 
continued next year; cooperation with Florida 
State University in the preparation of studies 
of the position of Dean of Boys and the posi- 
tion of Dean of Girls in Florida; the distri- 
bution to all members of four newsletters 
giving items of professional interest. 

Michigan. Two panel discussions on the 
question “How Can Moral Leadership Be 
Encouraged in Student Life?” were included 
in the program of the spring meeting of the 
Michigan Association of Deans of Women and 
Counselors of Girls, held in Ann Arbor April 
27, 1951. Students from high schools and 
colleges in the area made up one of the panels. 
The same theme was discussed further by 
Dean Deborah Bacon of the University of 
Michigan in her address on “Morality—-A 
Segment of the Cornerstone.” The Michigan 
Association presented a gift to the memory of 
Alice Crocker Lloyd at the dedication program 
of the Alice Crocker Lloyd Residence Hall 
for Women at the University of Michigan. 
The gift is in the form of a memorial fund 
which will be used to purchase books for the 
library of the residence hall. 

Minnesota. At the Spring Conference held 
in Minneapolis April 13-14, 1951, the Min- 
nesota Association of Deans of Women con- 
tinued its custom of building the program in 
the form of group discussions for the high 
school, college, and housemothers’ groups. The 
one general session was a luncheon meeting, 
where the speaker was President Charles J. 
Turck of Macalaster College. New officers 
are: President, Hazel R. Runnels, Dean of 
Women, Virginia Junior College; Vice Pres- 
ident, Mary F. Thornstrom, Dean of Women, 
Brainerd Junior College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ruth Quigley, Dean of Girls, Hibbing High 
School. 

New England. Westbrook Junior College, 
Portland, Maine, was host to the New Eng- 
land Conference of Deans of Women on April 
28, 1951. The program included reports from 
the national convention in Chicago, group dis- 
cussions, and an address by Dr. Herbert A. 
Carroll, Professor of Psychology, University of 
New Hampshire, whose topic was “The Men- 
tal Hygiene Point of View in Counseling.” 





